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Supplication 





So real and so terrible a shape, — 


And through the dark there comes with eager speed 


By Elizabeth Gallup Perkins 


A® children, harrowed by fantastic dreams, 
Cry sharply in the night for some dear hand 
To hold their own, —for some brave form to stand 
Beside their couch and crowd away what seems 


The unerring touch that answers to their need, 


The voice that charges terror make escape ; 


e So we are wont to piteously call, 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Ears and Tongues . ‘ . 
mischief in 


efficient. 
be stopped. 


by opening his ears to it. 
speaker to hold his tongue. 


x 


Yoking 
Our Ideals 


but to make him settle down 
sturdily to the traces. 


the earth. 


When awful blackness closes us about, 

With every room inhabited by fear ; 
And-He who marks a single sparrow’ s fall, 
Regarding more his children, reaches out, 
And bids each cruel phantom disappear. 


Tongues alone cannot work much 
the world. 
ears to make the work of tongues complete and 
If tongues must be bridled, ears must 
Many a man who would not tell an 
impure story or give impetus to a ribald jest will 
do his part in demoralizing himself and his fellows 


It takes 


Deafness helps the evil 


Visions were not given to a man to 
make him jump over the shafts, 
more steadily and 
Never a glory flashes across 
the heavens but it leaves a trail of duty behind it on 
Our ideals must go out to service. 


We 


What we believe, 
what we hope, what we dream, is to be yoked into 
the harness with what we do. 


% 


There are no such things as Chris- 
tian duties. What duties are in- 
cumbent on Christians belong to them as men, not 
as members of the church or as ‘‘ professors.’’ It 
is every man’s duty to confess Christ, to trust him 
for pardon and life, and to accept his lordship. He 
is lord and head of every man. No man escapes 
the obligation of any subsequent or derivative duty 
Because he is 
a human being, he incurs the whole series. And 
Christians should avoid speaking as though they are 


One Standard for All 


by shirking the duty that is primary. 


required to obey a more exacting standard than are 
men of the world. In so doing, they copy the un- 
just steward, who had his lord’s debtors write fifty or 


eighty in their bonds, instead of the full hundred. 
% 


Labor, One Thing; Hard /ador may be wholly in vain ; 
Work, Another but good work is never lost, what- 
ever its apparent result. We may labor to no pur- 
pose, and have no fruit of our toil or anxiety. But 
good work is its own reward, even if there were 
nothing beyond it. There is success in merely 
striving for success, and the prize of success may be 
our added reward. As Dr. Griffis has reminded us, 
‘* both the Hebrew and the Greek originals of the 
Bible between labor and 
work. With the former are associated the ideas of 
toil and sweat, weariness and waste ; with the latter, 
What 
added meaning does this thought give to the inspired 


make clear distinction 


triumph, value, beauty, and permanence.’’ 


assurance for those who die in the Lord, ‘‘ that they 
may rest from their labors ; for their works do follow 
them’’ ! 

ba 


Kitchener’s Way of Present faithfulness is the surest 


Doing Things = road to promotion. 


‘Twenty-three 
years ago young Lieutenant Kitchener was not filling 
such a position in the world’s eye as is Major- 
General Lord Kitchener to-day. 
ducting 


He was then con- 
the Palestine 
But as to the guality 
of his work at that time the report of the General 


excavations in Galilee for 


Exploration Fund of London. 


Committee is strikingly significant in the light of the 
subsequent career of the now famous English com- 
mander: ‘‘ It is due to this officer to state that his 
work, although it is in no respect inferior to that of 
his predecessor in command, was accomplished 
under the most urgent necessity for dispatch. For 
a large part of the eight months during which he 
was in the country, he and his men worked without 
intermission in order to get the work completed 
while the country, then threatened with disturbances, 
was tranquil. No serious hindrance was met with, 
nor was there any opposition from the natives, ex- 
Nablus, where Lieutenant Kitchener was 
attacked and stoned in the streets, and where he 
was prevented from executing the proposed repairs 
of Jacob’s Well. 


cept at 


The Committee desire to express 





their sense, not only of the energy and ability, but 
also of the tact, shown by this officer in the conduct 
of his expedition, and of the careful economy with 
which he kept his expenses below the estimate.’’ 
Kitchener’s own interesting and careful report of 
that time on the synagogues of Palestine will be found 
reprinted on page 222 of this issue. 


“2% % 
Which Counts for Most, the 
Seen or the Unseen ? 
S UPPOSE 


street, 


that one is walking along a crowded 
when suddenly he is thrown down 
and injured by some one hurling himself against 
him. prompt is the feeling of resentment ! 
The offender shall pay the penalty of his act. But 
just then the injured party is told that the man who 
threw him down did so in the effort necessary to 
save the life of a child, which was just at that mo- 
Not only 
does one’s resentment cool in such a case, but it 
gives place to actual praise. Then suppose one 
learns that the person did the deed only by great 
exertion .and at his own peril. Thereupon praise 
rises into positive admiration. How evident it is 
that the whole experience is changed by learning 
that the spirit which lay behind the action was not 
that of recklessness or malice, but that of benevo- 
lence and heroism! If it is said that the wound and 
the pain, taken by themselves, are not changed by 
the knowledge of the motive, the answer is that 
wounds and pains and all other outward events and 
conditions, can never be ‘‘ taken by themselves,’’ 
but must always be taken in connection with the 
mental and spiritual realities which give them their 
character and meaning. 


How 


ment imperiled by a swiftly moving car. 


From the commonest events of life, then, it ap- 
pears that we are all living in an invisible world of 
motives, feelings, and purposes in which we measure 
things by their inner meanings and moral values. 
The most real difference between pleasant and angry 
tones lies in our different feelings in view of the dif- 
ferent tempers in others of which they are the 
expression. We are spirits, living in inscrutable 
relations to other spirits, and interpreting and esti- 
mating both ourselves and others by tests and meas- 
ures that are absolutely inapplicable to outward 
évents and objects. And yet some men tell us that 
the outward and visible alone is clear and certain, 
and that the spiritual is an unknown quantity ! 
take 
whether its true reality is physical or spiritual. 


and see 
Let 
the object be the nearest at hand,—this journal 
which you are reading. Physically considered, it 
But 
what you mean, when you say that you have read 


Let us some external object, 


consists of a certain amount of paper and ink. 


the paper, is not that you have observed its physical 
characteristics, but that, through a series of outward 
signs which it presents, you have reproduced in your 
own mind the thoughts of others here expressed. 
The reading of a book really means the reproducing 
in the mind of the reader the thoughts of the writer. 

A dog can see a printed page as clearly as a man 
Cau ; but no dog was ever taught to read a book,— _ 
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which means that the animal has not the capaciiy to 
reproduce human thought. 
mind,—that is, only creative intelligence can realiy 
The degree in which one person reads 
another person’s book is determined by his capacity 
to create in his own mind the thought-world of the 
Thus it appears that reading, like knowing 


Only mind can read 


read books. 


author. 
others and interpreting human actions, is really a 
spiritual process. ‘The physical is merely an aid to 
the spiritual. The inner meaning of the reading of 
a book is found in a process of spiritual re-creation. 

All education rests upon this truth, and illustrates 
it. 
the number of masterpieces on which he has set his 


A person’s education in art is not measured by 


ces, but by the capacity for idealization which has 
been developed within him. It 
pedagogics that education consists in mental train- 
ing rather than in a mere aggregation of facts. 


is an axiom in 


This 
is only another way of saying that education consists, 
primarily, in a trained capacity to discern the inner 
meaning and deeper relations of things. 

For example, suppose a person knew all the 
all 
the names and dates and places—without under- 





events of our national history merely as facts 


standing the motives and principles which lay be- 
hind the events. 
educated in our history as one would be who might 


Would such a person be as well 


not remember the details at all, but who understood 
quite well what motives operated in the settlement 
of our colonies, in our struggle for independence, in 
the founding of our institutions of learning, and in 
If not, why not? Sim- 
ply because the significance and reality of things 
must be sought, not in their outward aspect, but in 
their inner meaning. 


our civil and other wars ? 


Such facts of observation and experience as have 
been mentioned seem to show that the world of 
daily life and action is mainly an invisible world. 
They strongly suggest the idea that the reality of 
things is found in the significance of things, and that 
the things of which we are most certain, and on 
which we set most value, are, after all, the things of 
the spirit. What, now, if we were to apply the same 
method of thought to the world as a whole which we 
must apply to our self-knowledge, our knowledge of 
others, and our estimate of education? What if we 
were to say, ‘‘ The universe itself is but a symbol 
and expression of spirit. It is clear that we should 
only be doing on a large scale what we are compelled 
to do when we say that all the actions, expressions, 
and words of men have significance only as they re- 
veal the hidden soul within. We should only be 
doing what is analogous to the. process of self- 
knowledge in which -we find our selfhood in an 
invisible power of knowing, feeling, and choosing, 
which alone gives meaning to our words and acts. 

The little world within us is, beyond all question, a 
spiritual world ; so is the whole world of human in- 
terest and achievement. May not the whole visible 
world, in like manner, be a garment in which an 
invisible Power has robed his majesty and glory? If 
the world proves to be spiritual out to the utmost 
If 


the body reveals and expresses the soul within, why 


bounds of human experience, why not beyond ? 


may not the heavens declare u.2 glory of God ? 
What the outward world is, in itself considered, 
we do not know. Perhaps a great fallacy lurks in 
the idea that the world can be viewed in and for 
itself. The human body “in itself considered,’’ 
—apart from the animating spirit,—loses all the 
A 
book ‘‘ in itself considered,’’—apart from the mind 
that produced it, and the thought of which it is a 
symbol,—loses the very meaning which the word 
** book ’’ conveys. 
cept by communing with the spirit which is expressed 
in it. Why should not the same be true of the 
- world in general? It would be in strict accord with 
nf all life and experience to say that no 


ae 
ei 


meaning which the word ‘‘ body’’ conveys. 


No one can read the book ex- 
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one can truly read the book of nature who cannot 
appreciate the thought and the beauty which nature 
reveals. The belief in a spiritual world is but 
a larger application of a conviction that is forced 
upon us by all our reflection upon ourselves and our 
fellows. The faith which consists in a confidence in 
the reality of things not seen is, indeed, the basis of 
religion, but it is also the conclusion to which the 
profoundest philosophy of our time is more and 
more surely tending. 


x % 


Motes on Open Letters 


An arithmetical ‘figure of speech’’ 
seems to be a dangerous thing to em- 
ploy, especially if itis to be put to the 
test of the multiplication-table. What can one say, for 
instance, to a question like the following ? 


% 


A Sum 
in Arithmetic 


I have a question to ask which, I think, will puzzle you to an- 
swer. In the lesson for March 11, Dr. Charles Frederick Goss 
tells us about a boy that could not say ‘ twenty words without 
saying ‘My dog Jack’ half a dozen times,’ which is eighteen 
words. Now what I want to know is what two words did that 
boy couple with his dog Jack ? 

Frankly, the Editor gives it up, without even attempt- 
ing to consult Dr. Goss in the matter. The chances are 
that Dr. Goss would give it up too. But possibly he 
was intending to suggest a thought worth considering, 
not to propound a sum in arithmetic. 
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While strictly denominational ques- 
tions, as such, are ignored in these 
columns, there are characteristics of 
certain branches of the Church of Christ which have a his- 
torical value to persons of all denominations, and therefore 
they may be referred to freely in this place. In illus- 
tration of some of these the Moravian Church stands 
out prominently. A Canadian inquirer writes : 


A Word About 
Moravians 


Where could I get information on the recent work and life of 
the Moravian-or United Brethren Church ? Does that body issue 
a year-book or the like? Does it, as a church, still manifest the 
interest in mission work that characterized it at first? Do the 
members still live in communities? Is their manner of dress or 
conversation peculiar to themselves? I have for some years felt 
an interest in them on account of their reputation for missionary 
zeal, but I do not know ot any congregations of them in Canada. 

It is true that the Moravians are still remarkable in 
the prominence that they give to children in worship, 
and in their zeal in the missionary work. ‘‘ Children’s 
Day ’’ has been observed by them in their local churches 
since 1727. Every minister among them holds himself 
ready to go to any distant home or foreign field as God 
shall indicate his duty. Thus, when representatives of 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Movement came to 
Moravian divinity schools, they were informed that every 
student was already pledged to such service in any 
part of the world as God might indicate. As to available 
information on the subject, a small pamphlet entitled 
‘«The Moravian Church,’’ by the Rev. W. H. Romig, 
while not official, states concisely the main facts inquired 
after by the Canada correspondent. It can be obtained, 
at tem.cents a copy, from The Moravian, Publication 
Concern, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


b 


There are many points of belief and 
of practice at which Jesus gave no 
rules to be observed and followed. 
He laid down, or enunciated,~ underlying principles, 
which we are to recognize for our guidance at all times, 
but that is very different from laying down an explicit 
rule of conduct. Yet just here is where many a disciple 
of Jesus looks in vain for specific help. In a recent les- 
son, it is said that the Pharisees and the disciples ot 
John the Baptist were fasting at a time when the disci- 
The reason tor this differ- 
A New 


Is Pasting Ever 
a Duty ? 


ples of Jesus were teasting. 
ence was asked then, and it is still sought. 
Hampshire reader inquires : 

Is there anything in the Bible that requires fasting in modern 
times? The question arises from the study of Lesson 11,—‘‘ Jesus 
at Matthew's House.” 

Fasting is not in itself a virtue ; neither is feasting in 


itself a vice. Yet fasting or feasting may at times be a 
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positive religious duty, aside from any specific direction 
on the subject in the Bible. There is no command in 
the Bible to wear overshoes Gr to use an umbrella, but 
he would lack sense and grace who would go out in a 
rain-storm with his head and feet unprotected because 
he couldn't find a Bible direction as toasafeguard. Fast- 
ing at times and on occasions was recognized as a duty 
before the earliest books of the Bible were written, and 
it is so since the last of its books was completed. Jesus 
began his work of ministry by a prolonged fast, and he 
told his disciples how to bear themselves while they 
fasted. Any good physician will tell an inquirer, what 
every experienced student knows from experiment, that 
health and life often pivot on fasting, and that a man’s 
best intellectual and spiritual attainment is reached only 
through timely fasting. There is no rule laid down in the 
Bible for particular days of fasting. Yet a man who will 
never fast as a religious duty because of the lack of such 
arule has never read to advantage the Bible—or any 
other book. Neither an editor nor a doctor can give 
him any help. 
x % % 


From Contributors 


Where Inancito Lopez Grew Up 


By Captain Paul Bettex 


Of the Salvation Army in South America 


OU want to have some news of our little friend 
Inancito Lopez in the earlier stages of his evolu- 
lution ? Will you come out with me te visit his ranch, 
only a matter of some eight leagues, er twenty-five miles, 
out of our town of Buenos Aires? Here are the horses, 
Vamos ! The mounts are of a special kind, and can do 
that distance in less than no time. 

Here we are right in front of the ranch, as it stands 
alone in the flat, green, wavy plains of the pampas, in 
the shadow of a fat embu-tree. A mere wattle mud 
hut it is, containing two not very big rooms, with straw- 
thatched roof and no chimney. Close to the house is a 
shed, consisting of four strong poles rammed in the 
ground to support a straw-thatch roof. A few horses, 
saddled with the native ‘‘ recado,’’ are biting their bits 
in the shadow of the straw roof. 

There is some smoke rising up from under that blue 
shadow. Looking closer, we see the whole family gath- 
ered, cowering round the braziers, although the sun burns 
hot and fierce, to enjoy their ‘‘ maté.'’ Maté is to the 
Argentine what tea is to the Chinese, only it is taken 
differently. The pulverized leaves of the shrub are 
thrown in a calabash, mixed with sugar ; hot water is 
poured on, and the decoction is sucked by means of a 
thin metal tube (bombilla, «little pump’’), with a pear- 
like perforated bulb or onion at the lower end, which is 
inserted into the mixture of water and leaves. You suck 
away at the upper end. 

There is only one calabash for the company, and only 
one bombilla, which goes round like a single pipe in an 
Irish home. Even in the richest houses, where the 
whole service is of chiseled silver, this custom is ad- 
hered to. 

Let us join our friends for once in this maté-drinking. 
It is the only way of getting on terms of intimacy with 
the people. With a graceful bow, the lady of the 
house invites you to take a seat on a picturesque and 
comfortable low stool made of two ox-skulls tied to- 
gether with leather thongs, its four horns forming the legs 
of the contrivance, the seat being covered with a bit of 
untanned hide with the hair on. We will take stock of 
our surroundings : a glorious bare monotony of plain 
covered with short grass; no other house in sight; 
brown, white, or black specks in the distance are cattle 
and horses, straying lazily under the midday sun. 

Close to the house there is a dusty ‘‘corral,’’ a round 
enclosure of stakes, where the horses and cattle that are 
wanted are driven in and lassoed. 

Under the galpon shed some saddle-gear for horses, 
brilliant-colored sheepskins, and silver-plated bridles 
and stirrups, a lasso or two, form all the outfit A 
little farther away, a few hens or ducks, a tame ostrich 


Editor's Note.—This article will be followed by others from 
Captain Bettex, further describing the every-day life of boys and 
girls in South America. 
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or two, and half a dozen dogs, form all the still life that 
can be seen. A peep into the house through the open 
door reveals a few canvas stretchers with clean bedding 
on, and a fireplace in one wall. At the entrance of the 
house hangs a cage with a red-hooded ‘ cardinal,"’ a 
few canaries, or other songsters, for inmates. 

As for the parents, Don Pedro, the ‘ tata,"’ or ‘* ta- 
tita,"’ of our young friend, is the typical ‘‘ gaucho"’ of 
South America. Tall, dark complexioned, with long 
jet-black hair, ditto eyes, luxuriant flowing whiskers, 
and regular features, he would pass anywhere for a 
handsome man ; his bearing and manners are dignified 
and easy as becomes a ‘‘caballero.'’ If you find him 
outside his house, with the cattle or with friends, his 
conversation is not that of a Sunday-school teacher ; but 
in the presence of his family he moderates his vim. 
There is not the slightest shyness about him. His easy 
freedom of manners strikes one as that of a man who 
spends his life on horseback. 

His dress: wide black ‘‘ bombachas,’’ ‘‘ flowing 
pants,’’ gathered together close around the ankles ; 
white, clean canvas slippers, with hemp soles ; a broad 
leather belt, with pockets for money and revolver, and 
sheath for the silver-handled knife, the whole embroi- 
dered over by Dofia Elvira, and covered with a tinkling 
collection of all the strange coins that have gone through 
Don Pedro's hands ; a black shirt (if possible, silk) em- 
broidered in. front ; a white handkerchief around the 
neck ; and, of course, the thick woolen poncho of brown 
and white stripes, and a black felt hat, constitute his 
traditional costume. 

In’ winter or on journeys he wears boots of every shape 
and caliber, sometimes coming up to the hip, and as 
arms the facon,—a two-cutting knife about a foot 
long, with a hilt and a sheath, all of silver, to skin a 
fallen piece of cattle, mend his broken saddle gear and 
lasso in case of accidents, cut a piece of roast meat 
off a joint roasting on the fire, or to ‘‘carve’’ a friend 
at the neighboring Ju/peria, or public house, in case 
there should be a fight. You see, the /acon is an emi- 
nently useful weapon,—in fact, he can’t in any way do 
without it. Also a revolver, generally of a superior 
type. And last, but not least, his rebengue, or horse- 
whip, whose stock of wood or iron is artistically enclosed 
in a case of plaited leather threads. 

But a word about Inancito’s /a¢a and mama, or, as he 
calls them when in a specially loving mood, ¢atita and 
mamita. The head of the house has been living in this 
hut for over twenty years, in fact, ever since he stuck a 
knife into Manuel Lopez, his rival in the affections of 
Dofia Elvira (the abovesaid mamita). This finished up 
the courtship to the satisfaction of all concerned. Dojia 
Elvira was then a lovely and lively china, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the tragic event of one lover's death, fol- 
lowed, as it was, by what is the equivalent of our marriage. 

We do not imply that the Aatron ever took his novia, 
or sweetheart, before the priest, to church, or before the 
justice of the peace. He simply built himself this present 
rancho, settled matters with his prospective father-in- 
law (having beforehand settled with Elvira herself), and 
then bought a damajuana, or huge jar of cafa, killed a 
few sheep or a fatted calf, invited his friends, among 
them Ramon Romero, the best guitar player for leagues 
around, and, when the guests had ridden up, he pre- 
sented to them his esfosa, the present Dofia Elvira, and 
invited them to his marriage, which was celebrated with 
dance and drink. The pair have ever since lived in 
perfect peace and harmony. Of course, Dojia Elvira 
lost at the transaction, and Don Pedro got the better of 
the bargain. Happily she never knew any other way of 
contracting matrimony, and so does not feel her slavery. 
As it is, the Jatron is as much master of all he surveys 
as the autocrat of all the Russias, and under his firm and 
patriarchal rule the household has been developing into 
its present state. 

Their present-day family life is gay, bright, and cheer- 
ful. There is little or no grumbling and fighting. The 
father treats his family with great consideration. With 
the children corporal punishment is almost unknown. A 
word from fafa is quite sufficient to settie everything and 
everybody, and everybody knows -that fafa does not 
mak: many wofds when he means business. 

Here, then, Inancito was born and grew up. Inan- 
cito’s relations with his brothers and sisters are just as 
loving as amongst any family in the States. Of course, 
he has his special sympathies and antipathics. + There is 
that jolly Lucinda who is always ready for a ride, and 
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always willing to make pancakes when mama is out. 
Why, of course he prefers her to the cantankerous Ca- 
lixto, who mostly wants to ride somebody else's horse. 
And there is Antonio, the eldest, who always wants to 
lord it over everybody. Of course, he gives him the 
slip whenever he can. 

What are the chief matters of interest in the life of 
Inancito? For what does his young and hot heart beat ? 

His horizon is rather limited. He lives, moves, and 
thinks in what is perishable, visible, tangible, and eat- 
able. The blue sky, the green grass, and time (not 
eternity) arc the tables on which he will inscribe his life’s 
deeds. 

The pampa, under all its changing phases of weather 
and seasons, in sunshine or in a roaring storm, when 
covered with fowers as a garden bed in California .or 
under the hoarfrost in winter, the sheep, cattle, and 
horses roaming over its plains will form the background 
on which hi- soul has to play, according to its individual 
God-given idiosyncrasies. 

In contrast to these relations with dead nature, which 
form the epic cide of his life, he has his home life, his 
rancho and family, his visits to town. These form the 
human, dramatic, and inner side of life. 

Here, then, Inancito greeted the light of day with the 
same plaintive moan as thousands of babies all the world 
over. He nestled as sweetly and comfortably in his 
mother’s arms, wrapped in rags though he was, as any 
baby in a Boston, New York, or Newport cottage. His 
mother’s smile and her sympathy in his woes were just as 
soothing to him as they are to other boys. His cradle, 
a network of thongs strung on a wooden framework hung 
by four other thongs from the smoke-blacked rafters of 
his home, went to and fro noiselessly, like the weaver's 
shuttle. The bright rays of the sun, as they threw their 
long streaks of light on the earthen floor of his paternal 
mud ranch, and the fire on its hearth, were just as in- 
teresting to him as to other children. 

With the same solemn astonishment he made the 
discovery that his hands and feet acted according to the 
dictates of his own will, —in fact, belonged to him ; that 
water made wet, and that the fire would burn ; made the 
discovery that his brothers and sisters could be distin- 
guished by names; that a good cry, if not abused, 
would bring him in a piece of sugar, whereas, if contin- 
ued too long and persistently, the same manceuvre would 
end in disaster. In short, there he began his career as 
a South American boy. 

Buenos Aires, S. A. 
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How to Use the New Testament 
Marginal References 


By the Rev. John S. Duncan 


HE writer was told recently of an adult member of 
the church, presumably a reader of the Scriptures, 
who had not the faintest idea of the meaning of the 
small letters and figures found in the text of a reference 
Bible, nor of the references in the marginal columns. 
This, though the person was of some intelligence, was 
doubtless an exceptional and aggravated case. Many 
know the meaning of the small letters and marginal 
references, but few, very few, seem to understand or 
make any use of another feature of the margin which is 
not less valuable. 

At the words, frequently used by preachers, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the margin,’’ many faces are perfectly blank. 
How many are aware that the phrase ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ 
the title of one of the finest hymns, is found in the mar- 
gin at Isaiah 26:4? The purpose of this article is to 
emphasize the necessity of constant and _ intelligent 
reference to the readings, renderings, and comments 
found in the margin of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, and to seek to help to this by pointing out 
some of the interesting and helpful things to be found 
there. 

If the reader of the revised New Testament will turn to 
the preface, he will find, under the subject of «* Marginal 
Notes,"' 


groups: 


these words : ‘‘ These notes fall into four main 
first, notes specifying such differences of read- 
ing as were judged to be of sufficient importance to re- 
quire a particular notice ; secondiy, notes indicating the 
exact rendering of words to which, for the sake of Eng- 
lish idiom, we were obliged to give a less exact render- 


ing in the text; thirdly, notes, very few in number, 
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affording some explanation which the original appeared 
tc require ; fourthly, alternative renderings in difficult or 
debatable passages."’ 

Using this statement of purpose as a guide, let the 
margin be examined, taking the different groups of 
notes in the ordet given. 

‘« First, notes specifying such differences of reading as 
were judged to be of sufficient importance to require 
a particular notice."’ 

The question here is not one of renderings, but of the 
underlying Greek words,—a question of ‘‘ readings.’ 
Many lay readers may need an explanation of this term. 
Of Lincoln's address at Gettysburg there were three 
different versions. These differ slightly. Thus in the 
first draft and in the revised autograph copy Mr. Lincoln 
wrote, ‘‘ that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’’ The 
Associated Press report reads, ‘‘ that governments of the 
people by the people and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth."’ Similarly, differences exist in 
the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. 

In this first group of notes the Revisers ‘ specify 
such differences as were judged of sufficient importance 
to require a particular notice."" Take one of the first that 
occurs. As one reads Matthew 6, Revised Version, he is 
startled by the omission of the familiar closing words of 
the Lord's Prayer. A note in the margin explains, ‘*‘ Many 
authorities [that is, manuscripts, translations, or versions 
in languages other than the Greek, quotations by the 
early church Fathers, etc.], some ancient, but with 
variations, add, for thine is the kingdom, 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’’ This indi- 
cates that the words are not found in most of the earliest 


and the 


” 


manuscripts, that, in the judgment of the Revisers, our 
Lord did not use them. At John 4 : 9 we find the mar- 
ginal note, ‘‘Some ancient authorities omit ‘* For Jews 
This means that 
the evidence in favor of the genuineness of the words is 


have no dealings with Samaritans.”’ 


Hence their 
Instances of the rejection of longer pas- 
sages are found in that of John 7 : 53 to 8:11 and 
Mark 16 : 9-20. In the former the note is: ‘‘ Most 
of the ancient authorities omit John vii. 53 to viii. 11. 
Those which contain it vary much from each other.’’ In 
the latter the margin reads: ‘‘ The two oldest Greek 
manuscripts, and some other authorities [translations, 
etc. ], omit from ver. g‘to the end. Some other authori- 
ties have a different ending to the Gospel.'’ 


stronger than that against their genuineness. 
retention. 


It is on 
this passage of doubtful genuineness that some Chris- 
tians in our day base their belief in the ability of Christ's 
followers, if they have faith enough, to heal the sick by 
laying hands on them. They are resting their creed on 
a very sandy foundation. Other notes of this group 
may be found by referring to such passages as Matthew 
86:35 18: 02, 09 3 DIMER 822 Og 5 FES OF. 

‘*Secondly, notes indicating the exact rendering of 
words to which, for the sake of English idiom, a less 
exact rendering is given in the text.’ 

This group of notes deals with translations, not with 
readings. Inthe margin are placed many literal trans- 
lations which display the picturesque quality of the 
Greek. The more interesting are selected. Thus in the 
margin at Matthew 6: 19 we read ‘‘dig through,'’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ break through’ in the text. ‘‘ Dig through "’ 
gave the precise thought to readers in the Orient, where 
the houses are largely built of mud or clay. At Matthew 
8 : 11, and many other places, we have in the margin 
‘*recline,’’ instead of ‘‘sit’’ in the text, and this be- 
cause people in Palestine did not sit, but reclined, at 
their meals. At Matthew 1o: 24, and a great many 
other places, we find ‘‘ bond-servant’’ instead of ‘ ser- 
vant.'’ With us all servants are hired, but then most 
servants were bond-servants, or slaves. In a number of 
passages Paul uses this word to indicate his relation to 
Christ. This marginal rendering also serves to heighten 
the force of Paul's counsel to masters and servants as 
given in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
At Matthew 11 as the trans- 
lation is in the text, we have ‘‘ beat the breast,’*—a refer- 
ence to another 


: 17, instead of ‘* mourn,"’ 
Oriental practice. The margin of 
Matthew 18:6 and Mark g : 42, where in the text we 
read ‘‘a great millstone,"’ is ‘‘a millstone turned by an 
ass.'" The margin of Matthew 12 : 4o tells us that Jonah 
was swallowed by a ‘‘ sea monster.’ In Mark 7 : 3 we 
have ‘‘ they wash their hands diligently."’ 
gives ‘‘ Up to the elbow’ Gr. with the fist."". The mar- 
gin at John 14: 16 and elsewhere indicates the in- 


The margin 
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adequacy of ‘‘Comforter’’ to express all the meaning of 
the Greek ‘ Paraclete.’’ 

Turning to Luke 7 : 38, we find the margin explaining 
that the woman who anointed our Lord ‘kissed his feet 
much,’’—an accurate translation. The same Greek word 
occurs in Luke 15 : 20, wherein the margin we read thatthe 
father of the prodigal ‘‘ kissed him much.'’ Judas, in 
giving the sign to the jews, did more than give the cus- 
tomary kiss of Oriental salutation (Matt. 26 : 49 ; Mark 
14:45). 
love. The margin at Romans 12: 
sary to a thorough understanding of that often misunder- 


He ‘‘ kissed him much,’’ pretending passionate 
1 is all that is neces- 


stood verse,—‘‘ reasonable’’ is ‘‘ spiritual,’ and ‘‘ser- 
vice '’ is ‘‘ worship.'’ At1 Corinthians 8 ; 1, ‘‘ edifieth’’ 
is ‘‘ buildeth up,’'—= translation used by Dr. Horace 
Bushnell in his epigram, ‘‘ Knowledge puffeth up, charity 
buildeth up. One makes a balloon of us; the other, a 
temple.’’ . The margin at 1 Corinthians 9 : 26, 27, clearly 
indicates the figure used. Substituting the margin for the 
text, the verse reads, ‘‘ So box I, as not beating the air ;: 
but I bruise my body, and bring it into bondage.’’ What 
a blessed thing for the church it would be if all its mem- 
bers should heed Paul's advice as given in 1 Thessalo- 
nians 4:11, margin,—‘‘Be ambitious to be quiet’’! 
The margin of 2 Timothy 1 : 6 is graphic,—* Stir into 
flame the gift of God which is in thee.’’ Reading the 
margin at Hebrews 12: 13, we have, ‘‘ Make straight 
paths for your feet, that that which is lame be not put 
out of joint."" Comparing text and margin of Philemon 
10, 20, we find that Paul puns the name Onesimus. 

‘Thirdly, notes, very few in number, affording some 
explanation which the original appeared to require.’’ 

The margin at Matthew 5 : 46 tells what the ‘‘ publicans’ 
were. At Matthew 9:17 the note is in explanation of 
‘‘wine-skins ;''* thatis, ‘‘ skins used as bottles '’ (margin). 
The notes at Matthew 18: 24, 28, give the value of 
‘‘talent’’ and ‘‘penny.'’ The ‘spikenard’’ of Mark 
14 :3 is explained thus, ‘‘Gr. Pistic nard, pistic being, 
perhaps, a local name. Others take it to mean genuine ; 
others, 4iguid.'’ See also margin at Luke 15: 8; 19: 13. 

‘‘ Fourthly, alternative renderings in difficult or de- 
batable passages."’ 

In this group of notes are given the various transla- 
tions where there was among the Revisers a difference of 
Some of the passages are Colossians I : 19; 
15, 26; 3:16; Hebrews 2: 


opinion. 
2:14, 15; 2 Timothy 2: 
18 ; Revelation 12: 10, 

From this examination of the margin of the Revised 
New Testament its value is evident. It serves as a con- 
stant guide and help to those without a knowledge of the 
Greek. It gives many explanations usually found only 
in commentaries, and, as shown, it serves in many in- 
stances to bring out the figure of the underlying word 
in the original. 


arnassus, Pa. 
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The Teaching we Do without 
a Text-Book 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


WENTY years ago, a discouraged young doctor in 
one of our large cities was visited by his old father, 
who came up from a rural district to look after his boy. 

‘« Well, son,’’ he said, ‘‘ how are you getting along ?'’ 

‘« I'm not getting along at all,’’ was the disheartened 
answer. ‘‘I'm not doing a thing.”’ 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke of 
courage and patience and perseverance. Later in the 
day, he went with his son to the ‘‘ Free Dispensary,”’ 
where the young docter had an unsalaried position, and 
where he spent an hour or more every day. 

The father sat by, a silent but intensely interested 
spectator, while twenty-five poor unfortunates received 
help. The doctor forgoi his visitor, while he bent his 
skilled energies to this task ; but hardly had the door 
closed on the last patient, when the old man burst 
forth : 

‘| thought you told me you were not doing any- 
thing !’' he thundered. <‘‘ Not doing anything ! Why, 
if I had helped twenty-five people in a month as much 
as you have in one morning, I would thank God that my 
life counted for something."’ 

‘« There isn’t any money in it, though,’’ explained 
the son, somewhat abashed at his companion’s vehe- 
mence. 

* Money !"’ 





the old man shouted, still scornfully. 
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‘*Money! What is money in comparison with being of 


use to your fellow-men? Never mind about money ; 
I'll go back 
to the farm, and gladly earn money enough to support 
you as long as I live,—yes, and sleep sound every night 
with the thought that I have helped you to help your 
fellow-men."’ 

‘« That speech,’’ I said to a friend of mine, one who 
has spent 


you go right along at this work every day. 


many years as a conspicuously successful 
teacher, ‘‘ went into the bones of the young doctor’ s life, 
and strengthened him for a life of unselfish usefulness."’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said the professor, ‘‘that one speech was 
worth years of text-book teaching! And yet it was 
made without an instant’s preparation.”’ 
‘It had taken 
sixty years of noble living, struggling against sin and 
self, pressing forward in paths of righteousness, bearing 
the cross, following hard after the Perfect Man, to pre- 
pare that old Christian to make this speech. Then the 
moment came, and he was ready to teach the glorious 
lesson.’’ 

For this teaching without text-books, fellow-teachers, 
life’s normal school holds daily, hourly classes ! 


‘‘ Far from it,’’ I answered quickly. 


Lexington, Va. 
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For Children at Home 


Deceiving Mother 


By Adelaide Davis Reynolds 


‘¢ T’M hungry,’’ announced Charlie for the fourth time 


that afternoon. We children were playing store 
out behind the house. 

‘*Let’s have some more crackers,’’ he continued. 
‘« Allie, it’s your turn to go in after them.’’ 

Father always kept a barrel of crackers in a corner of 
the pantry, to aid in meeting the brisk demands our 
appetites made upon mother’s baking. 

‘“Go in careful, now, so mother won't hear you,’’ 
admonished Charlie ; ‘‘’ cause, when I went in last time, 
she said seemed as 'o we'd eat her out o’ house and 
home. She's in the sitting-room sewing, and she won't 
know anything about it if you don’t rattle the door- 
latch. Hurry up, now, slow-poke !”’ 

Little Allie hesitated, a troubled look creeping over 
her sweet, serious face. She loved to do things for peo- 
ple, and have everybody happy, but still — 

‘¢ I'd rather ask mother first,’’ she faltered. 

‘*Yes, and have her say, ‘ No, you've had crackers 
enough,’ I s’ pose,’’ retorted Charlie, impatiently. 

‘«« But,’ insisted little Allie, faintly, ‘‘ if mother don't 
want us to have 'em, 'twould be wrong to take 'em."’ 

‘‘Huh!"’ cried Charlie, contemptuously ; ‘I'll go 
myself, 'fraid-cat!’’ And off he ran, his curls shaking 
and shining in the sunny air. 

He lifted the door-latch lightly, and stole into the 

kitchen. Mother was singing softly to herself, at her 
sewing, in the next room. Charlie tiptoed to the open 
door, and looked in. Pretty, bright, busy little mother ! 
There were the trousers he had torn so dreadfully the 
other day, when Smith’s dog had run at him, and he 
had.climbed the fence. How neatly she had mended 
them, and the stockings too! And now she was cutting 
out the girls’ new dresses. Mother had lots to do, he 
reflected, and oughtn’'t to— be— plagued. Just then 
‘Hush, my dear, lie still and 
Charlie had often known 
the comfort of that hymn, with those arms close about 
him, and those lips brushing the curls of his weary little 
head. He marched boldly into the other room, and 
stood, smiling but anxious, before his mother. 


her singing took words. 
slumber,"’ she sang tenderly. 


‘We want something t eat, mother,’’ he ventured. 
‘Can't we have a cracker ?* 
«« What! *Don’t 
Well, you may get a couple of crackers 


Mother laughed. Hungry again ? 
seem possible ! 
apiece ; and there's a jar of new cookies on the broad 
shelf, —you may each have one of those. But, remem- 
ber, no more till supper-time."’ 


A moment later, Charlie joined us children behind the 


house. ‘‘ Two crackers and a cookie apiece !’’ he pro- 
claimed jubilantly. 
But little Allie drew back in deep distress. <I don't 


she said, sadly. Her lips quivered, and 


want any,” 
tears shone in her eyes. 


he said tolerantly. 


you nice boy, you !’’ 
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Chav.e could not bear that. ‘‘ Take ’em, goosie, ' 
‘* Mother said we could have ‘em. 


S' pose I'm afraid to ask mutffer ?’’ 


So little Allie took her share with the rest. ‘‘ Charlie, 


she exclaimed contentedly. 
Vernon, V2 
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A Specimen Sunday with 
Thomas K. Beecher 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


N my way from Chicago to Hartford, many years 
ago, I stopped over at Elmira one Sunday, for the 
purpose of observing Mr. Beecher’s school methods, of 
which I had heard so much. The Bible lesson for that 
Sunday included the seven Scripture selections which 
had been read in the homes during the week and on 
that morning. They all bore on the duties of Christian 
discipleship. In the forenoon church service, after a 
season of worship, including appropriate hymns and 
earnest prayers, Mr. Beecher read the several Bible pas- 
sages, with brief comments as he read. 

One of these passages likened the kingdom of heaven 
to ‘‘a net that was cast into the sea and gathered of 
every kind'’ of fish, which were then sorted and sepa- 
rated. A like work is to be done by the angels at the 
end of the world, when they shall sever the wicked from 
among the just (Matt. 13 : 47-50). ‘* You notice here,”’ 
said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ that the angels do this sorting at the 
end of the world. Some of you have thought that you 
had this work to do, and to doit now. You are morg 
ready to undertake that work of angels than their ordi- 
nary work of ministering. You'd better leave them to 
do their work when the time for it comes. You've got 
other work to do.”’ 

Another passage was the closing verses of Mark’ s Gospel 
including, ‘‘ And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve ; In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.’’ As he read those words, he said: ‘‘A little 
girl of the congregation said, this week, as she read 
this passage, ‘ Now I know there ain’t any real Chris- 
tians left, for nobody can do those things.’ Well, I'm 
glad to have a child think enough to be troubled. 
That's better than not to think at all. Yet she needn't 
have been troubled over this, —none of you need be. If 
that kind of miracles was needed now, we'd have them. 
Miracles were given to call attention to God’s messenger. 
His message is the great thing. What would be the use 
of miracles if 1 could get them off here in the pulpit 
every Sunday morning? When I was through with 
my miracles, and you were through with your ‘ Oh-ing’ 
and ‘Ah-ing,’ I'd have to begin just where I begin 
now : And now my friends, will you love and serve the 
Lord Jesus, whose messenger I am? Christianity and 

its results are the greatest of miracles. There would be 
no added gain in lesser ones.’’ 

It will be believed that with this style of comment on 
Bible truths by Mr. Beecher, the young and old of his 
congregation were the readier for the study of the truth 
of the day in the Sunday-school. They certainly 
seemed so. 

The Sunday-school was, in a sense, not the second 
service of the day, but another form or phase of the one 
Sunday's service ; for the unity of the pulpit-led and the 
desk-led and the teachers’ -seat-led exercises was mani- 
fest. At the ciose of the forenoon pulpit-led service the 
windows of the house were opened, to change the air, 
and the congregation moved about freely for a few min- 
utes, in order to be the fresher for the second part or 
phase of the day’s service. Then the windows were 
mostly closed, and teachers and pupils took their places 
with their classes in the audience room of the church. 

At a tap of the bell all were attention. The pastor, 
who was the superintendent, called for the recital and 
singing of several familiar hymns by the school, learned 
by them in previous months. At another bell-tap those 
present were marked as punctual, and the class treas- 
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urers received the missionary contributions of the pupils, 
or their substitute offerings. Another bell tap brought 
all to their feet, and the pastor-superintendent led in the 
No books were used in either 
The pastor called for a Scripture 


passage or a hymn, and it was promptly given, in a full, 


liturgical recitation. 
singing or reciting, 


distinct voice, by the entire school. 

These recitations are varied, —each Sunday having its 
own recitations. On this Sunday, the pastor-superin- 
tendent called for the sum of the Ten Commandments ; 
the subjects of the lessons of the four Sundays of the 
month ; the words of the day's les- 


son ; the story of the prodigal son ; 
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How the Birds Helped Wesley 
Write a Hymn 


By Mary Louisa Butler 


DEAR litiie mother recently said ; ‘‘ There is noth- 

ing that makes so much impression on a child's 
soul as music."’ If this be true, care should be taken 
that the first music given to children be of the very best, 
and such as we desire should become a part of the singer. 


It adds much to the interest if something about the 
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carefully about the words, we can both sing and pray. 

Do you suppose it was just the birds that helped him to 

write this hymn that so many children love? I hope 

you too will love to sing it until you know every word."' 
Chicago. 
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How to deal with the boy who keeps 

To Catch the . . . 
ip a side ers: . 

Talkative Scholar UP 2 Side convers ition during the 


lesson time is a problem many a 
In a certain class of young 


the 


teacher is trying to solve. 
teacher was not 


She 


men, a very 


good one. knew it from the 





the natural body and the spiritual 
body as given in the fifteenth chapter 
of Paul's first letter to the Corin- 
thians. The recitations closed with 
the united prayer, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 
on us, and write all this thy truth in 
we beseech thee.’’ The 
pastor led in a simple prayer, the 
school repeating it after him sen- 
tence by sentence, until it con- 
cluded with the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison. 


our hearts, 


CHARLES WESLEY. 








1. Gen- tle Je - sus, meek and mild, Look up - on 


Gentle Jesus, Meek and Mild. 


EMELINE PHELPS 
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inattention of some members of the 


class. Every Sunday there would 
be talkers on the edge of the class 


who got nothing out of the lesson, 


FARRAR. 


while the teacher went home with a 
But not content with 
dealing largely in unavailing hear}- 
aches, she used every 


heartache. 
Zz 
aw 


tle child! 





means she 
could contrive to make her teaching 
One of these 
the following 


absorbing. means 


was simple plan: 
When the teacher studied her les- 


she wrote down a number of 


















































son, 
questions, not too difficult, and yet 





with an endeavor not to make them 
out of regard to the 
A 


too childish, 
young-man-hood of the class, 








The class treasurers then reported boo = oa 2 oo 
the contributions to the teachers, ieeriraeles tas f| == +f] 
and the money was gathered up by cy = —te aa ee ae 
a collector in each aisle. At suc- Make me i ® tle t 4 art, Come and dwell with-in my heart. 
cessive bell-taps the school rose, +--9- = = 
changed places for class recitation, 7 _—“ —~ |2 _— — = al S re} 
and the lesson for the day was taken : 





in hand by the teachers. 

After about thirty-five minutes 
given to class recitations, the school 
was called to attention,—a tap of 
the bell having given warning two 
minutes before. Then the teach- 
ers wrote up their reports. The 





2 Take my childish hand in Thine, 
Guide these little feet of mine, 
So shall all my happy days 
Sing their pleasant song of praise. 


copy of these questions was made 























Christ, the holy Child, in 
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3 Make me, Saviour, what Thou art, 
Live Thyself within my heart, 
And the world shall always see 


and cut into strips, which were drawn 
by the pupils, who were expected 
to be responsible for the answers to 
the slips which they drew, when, 


me. 


in the course of the lesson, those 


questions were asked. This put a 


part of the responsibility of answer- 








‘‘perfect classes’’ were asked to 
rise. A perfect class was one in 

which every pupil had complied with the four " condi- 
tions of punctuality, a contribution, a memorized les- 
son, and good conduct. If a pupil, necessarily absent 
for the day, had sent an excuse with his contribution, 
and a certificate of his accurate lesson recitation, he was 
counted in with the class. Of the thirty-nine classes in 
the school, thirty-three that day stood up as having every 
member thus perfect. The assistant superintendent, 
who that day had charge of the closing exercises, said to 
‘‘Well done,’ 
passed out from the room. 

Then those pupils who had been individually perfect, 
while in imperfect classes, and those pupils who were 
counted irregular, or who were not yet full members of the 
school, but had conformed to all of the day's require- 
ments, stood up as called on, and they were commended 
and permitted to go. 


these perfect classes, ’ and those classes 


This left the imperfect pupils—less 
than twenty in all—in their seats. The assistant super- 
intendent passed from one to another of these, learning 
in what they were imperfect and why, and saying words 
suited to their needs. Then they also were permitted to 
pass out. 

If it seemed, after a fair trial, that a pupil was need- 
lessly imperfect, and would not make effort to keep up, 
he was counted irregular, and lost the privileges of the 
school in whole or in part. 

A pupil with a perfect record for six successive months 
received a copy of the New Testament from the church, 
which he must ihereafier bring to the school regularly, 
or be counted as imperfect. A certificate was given to 
each perfect pupil at the close of each year, during the 
ordinary course of five years. Those adding a sixth 
perfect year received from the church a reference Bible, 
or a bible dictionary, as they might prefer. 

Mrs. Beecher was a remarkable helper of her husband 
in all his parish work, and as the efficient secretary of 
his Sunday-school in the keeping of its records, not only 
weck by week, but year by year. As he pointed to her 
with the pile of class and general records in her care, he 
said, at the close of the day I describe, ‘* 7here is our 
school. She does the work ; And 


those who understood how 


I get the credit.’’ 
of the school 
much those words meant. 


knew most 
Are there’ not lessons here 
for every pastor, Sanday-school superintendent, and Sun- 
day-school secretary ? 


Philadelphia. 


maker of a hymn is known, and, if possible, his pic- 
ture shown, and perhaps the house in which he lived 
when a little child. It makes both words and music 
more real, and, you know, children love real people and 
things. 

A story something like the following was told over and 
over, a little at a time, by a primary teacher to her chil- 
dren, until even some of the smallest could give it 
back to her, and then all would join in singing the 
hymn. The music given here, however, is quite new, 
and written especially for this occasion. 

‘It was a long time ago, almost two hundred years, 
that, away across the ocean, there lived in England a 
little boy named Charles Wesley. His home was in the 
country, and his father was rector of the little parish 
church. Sometimes, when the people forgot or neg- 
lected to pay him for preaching and all the other work 
he did, it often happened that there was not much money 
in the home, and, of course, not a great deal of food. 
In this way there were hard times, but Charles was not 
unhappy, for, with more than a dozen brothers and sis- 
ters, the little boy could always find a playmate, and, 
more than all the rest, he had a dear, loving mother. 

‘«Then there were two things, of which Charles was very 
fond, that he could have even if there was not much money 
in the little home. One was to take long walks in the 
woods, listening to the singing of the birds, the humming 
of the bees, the rustling of the leaves on the trees, and 
seeing all the beautiful things that boys with open eyes 
find. The Anywhere and 
everywhere, at church or home, alone or with friends, 


can other was to sing. 


When he 
grew to be a man, like his father, he too was a preacher, 
and wrote, 


the little Charles was always ready to sing. 


not only sermons, but hymns as well, for the 


people to sing. He loved now to take long walks in 
the woods just the same as when a boy, and hear the 
music of the birds and trees. As he listened they 


seemed to be telling him beautiful stories and bringing 
sweet messages from our heavenly Father. 

‘« After listening awhile he would sit down and write 
out some of these messages that the birds and rustling 
leaves and swaying branches were telling. 

‘« Perhaps it was because he loved so much to sing that 
it was almost always a hymn that he thought he heard. 
One day the words that he wrote were for little chil- 
dren, a if we think 


‘prayer hymn’ we call it, because, 





ing the questions upon each member 
of the class individually, instead of 
leaving all the answers to be given 
by one or two. The plan worked admirably. It was 
most discouraging to a comfortable side conversation, on 
the part of pupils, to feel that at any time the answer to 
the slip the talker held might be called for. Then, even 
if all the slips held by that talker were satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, it takes two to hold even a side conversation, 
and it was not often that all the slips of two people were 
answered early in the lesson. Then, too, it helped the 


teacher to have the lesson crystalized. The temptation 


to ‘‘just branch'’ was minimized when there were cer- 
tain points to be touched by questions which must be 
reached by the end of the hour. 


a makeshift in teaching, but even a makeshift seems 


Of course, this is only 


sometimes necessary in a teacher's work. The sure 


way, of course, to hold the interest of a class, is to be 
interesting, but there are many teachers who have not 
this gift. 


other. 


This plan helped one,—it might help an- 
~“ 


Heart power is of more importance 
** Mothering "’ 
Adult Class 


“" than pedagogical expertness, not only 


but in 
Many an adult class is led by a 


in classes of little children, 


large adult classes. 


woman whose ‘‘mothering’’ qualities are recognized 
above everything else. This essential side of the teacher 
is well brought out in the work of Mrs. C. F. Wilder, 
the leader of a large Manhattan, Kansas. 


Here is what she writes about her work : 


adult class in 
‘“How many 
college young men do you suppose I had in my Sunday- 
school class last Sunday? Just ninety-five. ‘Too 
many ?’ 

will hold. 


the lesson began till second bell rang. 


I want fifty-five more,—as many as my room 

Every face was full of interest from the time 
Each gave a 
cordial grasp of the hand as he passed trom the room to 


go downstairs. I began (this class) with two young men, 


now prominent business men in Oakland and Los An- 
geles, California. Had it long enough to have a thou- 


sand now out in the world,—six missionaries, over sixty 
preachers, four officers in the United States Army, several 
in Volunteer Army, scientific scholars making a name, 


teachers, lawyers, doctors, of great promise some of 
aH, some have said, like a minister 
of a large church in Brooklyn, New York. ‘The impulse 
for noble living began in this class.’ I am ‘ dear mother’ 


to hundreds of motherless ‘ boys.’ 


them, and, best of 
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with historical fact. The elders addressed our Lord ag 
a Jew, who- could and would J influenced by such a 
plea as they presented. 

Verse 6.—And: ‘‘Then"’ is inexact.— Went with 
them; ** Was proceeding with them’’ when what fol- 
There was no reason for delay, either 


vun.— Cornelius the Centurion (Acts 10: 1-48). A Gentile’s 
prayers answered (1-8). A Jew taught a needed lesson 
(9-16). Peter at Cesarea (17-33). The sermon (34-43). 
The blessing (44-48). 


Chicago, ll. 
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Lesson Calendar HS 
lowed occurred. 
to test the man’s faith or to instruct the disciples, as in 
the case of the Syrophenician woman.—Not far from 
the house: It may have been outside the city. —Sent 
Jriends : This detail also is omitted in Matthew. —Lord : 
The ordinary address of respect.— 7rouble not thyself : 
The verb is the same as in Mark 5 : 35 (see last lesson). 


Second Quarter, 1900 Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


1. April 1.—The Beatitudes Matt. 4: 25 to 5:22 
a. April 2.—Precepts and Promises. ........... Matt. 7: 1-14 
3. April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised. . . . Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
.4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed .. . Luke 7 : 1-10 
5. April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist... ....... Luke 7: 18-28 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warningand Inviting ........ Matt. 11 ; 20-30 
7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House... ..... Luke 7 : 36-50 





HRONOLOGICAL Position. —According to verses 
1 and 2, after the Sermon on the Mount, probably 


. 8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower ......... Matt. 13 : 1-8, 18-23 A 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kinggéuh ....... Matt. 13: 24-33 Very soon after. In Matthew (8 : 1-4) the he ling of a _ for Jam not worthy ; Greek, ‘‘ sufficient.’ While 
i { “s =. Scaiiesen af belie ths thoviins + epee ee net leper intervenes in the narrative ; but this miracle is moral worthiness is not excluded, the main idea is that { 
r 12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand. ,...... John 6: 5-14 placed earlier by Mark (Mark I: 40-44) and Luke (Luke of Levitical unfitness, as a Gentile, to receive this dis- 
; 13. June 24.—Review. 5 : 12-15), while Matthew, especially in this part of his tinguished Jewish teacher. 
%% % Gospel, arranges events in an order that is certainly not Verse 7.— Wherefore : Because of this unfitness. — 


Neither; Or, ** not even.’’— Thought 1 myself worthy : 
The verb occurring here in the Greek corresponds with 
‘‘worthy’’ in verse 4. This detail also is peculiar to 
Luke.—But say the word: Greek, «with a word ;"’ 
simply give the command. So in Matthew.—-And my 
servant: Or, ‘* boy.’’—Shall be healed: Two of the 
best manuscripts read, ‘‘ let my servant be healed.”’ 
Verse 8.—For J also: ** Also’’ occurs in Matthew, 
though omitted in the Authorized Version. —Set under \, 
authority : This does not imply that Jesus was « under 
authority,’’ but that the centurion, knowing how to obey 


> ' chronological. 


\ Lesson 4, April 22, 1900 PLACE. —In or near Capernaum. 


Time.—An approximate date is May or June, year of 
The Centurion’s Servant Healed Rome 781,—that is, A.D. 28. 
Luke 7: 1-10 PERSONS. —Jesus, and a multitude following him ; a 
: Read Matt. 9: 97-34; Mark 2:93 t03:19; Johns. Memory centurion and his sick servant; elders of the Jews, 
verses : 9, 10. probably elders of the people, a class of men who exer- 
cised what remained of civil authority under the Roman 
rule. Each locality seems to have had its “elders.” 
They were distinct from synagogue rulers. 
PARALLEL PASSAGE. — Matthew 8 : 5-13 


GoLDEN Text: Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
al the Lord pitieth them that fear him.—Psa. 103 : 13. 
COMMON VERSION "REVISED VERSION 


1 Now when he had ended 1 After he had ended all his 


all his sayings in the audience sayings in the ears of the all « ‘ ; ; 
of the people, he entered into people, he entered into Ca- *% as well as to command, believed that obedience would 
Ca-per’na-um. pernaum. result from the simple word of command on the part of 


And a certain centurion’s Critical Notes ie te not 


is) 


2 And a certain centurion’s ‘ 
Jesus. — Having under mysel/f: Not ‘ me.”’ 


servant, who was dear unto him, ' servant, who was *dear 
was sick, and ready to die. unto him, was sick and at Verse 1.—A/ter ; The Revisers accept a reading, with necessary to suppose that he thought Jesus had spirits 
3 And when he heard of 3 the point of death. And ; : rid a 
under his authority.—7o my servani: ‘‘ Boy’’ here 


this meaning, differing by only a single letter in Greek 
from that rendered ‘‘now when.'’—Zuded: ‘‘Com- 
pleted ’’ rather than ‘‘ ended ;’’ not the same word as 
in Matthew 7 : 28.—Ad his sayings: The discourse in 
chapter 6.—Jn the ears: Literal.—Of the people : The 
word used for the Jewish people, not that commonly 
rendered ‘‘ multitude.’’ Matthew 7 : 28, 29, shows that 
the discourse there reported was also a public one, not 
addressed exclusively to the disciples. 

Verse 2.—A certain centurion’s servant: This cen- 


when he heard concerning 
Jesus, he sent unto him 
elders of the Jews, askin 
him that he would come and 
they came to 4 savehis!servant. And they, 
when they came to Jesus, 
besought him earnestly, say- 
ing, the is worthy that thou 
shouldest do this for him : 
for he loveth our nation, and 


Jesus, he sent unto him the 
elders of the Jews, beseeching 
him that he would come and 
heal his servant. 

4 And when 
Jesus, they besought him in- 
Stantly, saying, That he was 
worthy for whom he should do 
this : 

5 For he loveth our nation, 
and he hath built us a syma- himself built us our syna- 
gogue. 6 Bogue. And Jesus went with 

6 ‘Then Jesus went with them. them. And when he was now 
And when he was now not far not far from the house, the 
from the house, the centurion centurion sent friends to him, 


also. His mind reverts to the faithful servant whose 
healing he sought. 

Verse 9.—He marvelled at him: At his faith ; simi- 
larly, at the unbelief of the Nazarenes (Mark 6 : 6).— 
No, not in Israel: Literally, ‘‘ not even in Israel,’’ this 
being in emphatic position. Matthew adds (Matt. 8: 11, 
12), ‘‘ And I say unto you, that many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but the 





wn 


sent friends to him, saying unto sayin unto him, Lord, : . P , . . 

him, Lord, trouble not thyself ; wouble not thyself: for | am turion (commander of a hundred men) — undoubtedly sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into. the outer 

for I am not worthy that thou not worthy that thou a Gentile, apparently in the service of Herod Antipas, darkness: theré shall be the weeping and gnashing of 

shouldest enter under my roof. shouldest come under my 5 . e. 7, ‘ . ( 
7 Wherefore neither thought 7 roof: wherefore neither and a resident of Capernaum. He was not a proselyte, teeth. Matthew, in ‘*the Judean Gospel, gives the 


pro-Gentile, the Gentile narrative [Luke] the pro-Jewish, 
presentation of the event’’ (Edersheim). 

Verse 10.—Returning to the house, found the servant 
whole : Matthew tells of our Lord’s promise of healing ; 


even ‘‘of the gate,’’ since the latter class is described 
by Luke as ‘‘ devout.’’ The servant was a slave ; but in 
verse 7, and in the report of Matthew, he is called 
a familiar term for servants in many languages. 


thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but ‘say 
the word, and my ‘servant 
shall be healed. For I also 
am a man set under author- 


I myself worthy to come unto 
thee : but say in a word, and my 
servant shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set 
under authority, having under 


me soldiers, and I say unto one, ity, having under myself ‘‘ boy,"’ 
Go, and he goeth; and to soldiers: and I say to this es h ‘ ee : + 98 Pe ‘ : ; 
’ y : ; —_— r him: Or im, I r- 
cities Goma and he cometh : ene, Ge, and be gooth ; and L ea unto . Or, precious to h m," or ** hone Luke, of the fact. Here, as in a previous miracle at 
and to my servant, Do this, and to another, Come, and he able with him. The marginal renderings give earlier Capernaum (John 4 : 46-53), the cure took place with- 


cometh ; and to my ! servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. 
And when Jesus heard these 
things, he marvelled at him, 
and turned and said unto the 
multitude that followed him, 
I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not 

And they that 
returning to the 
servant 


out personal contact. In this case, to reward strong 
faith ; in the other, to strengthen weak faith. 


he doeth ¢. 

9 When Jesus heard these 
things, he marvelled at him, 
and turned him about, and said 
unto the people that followed 
him, I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in 

e Israel. 

1o And they that were sent; to in Israel. 
returning to the house, found were sent, 
the servant whole that had been house, found the 
sick. whole. 


significations of the adjective, but both suggest the reason 
the servant was ‘‘ dear,’’ this sense being not unusual. 
Such attachments between master and bondman were 
common in those days.— Was sick: With the palsy 
(Matthew), under which the ancients included a variety 
of diseases affecting the muscles. —A/ the point of death : 
About to die; not the same phrase as in Mark 5 : 23 
(last lesson). Matthew, ‘‘ grievously tormented.’’ He 
was at the house of the centurion, as verse 10 indicates, 


o 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


domain By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
1Gr. dondservant. 
"Gr. sufficient. 4 Gr. say witha wera. 


2Or, precious te him Or, honourable with him 
5 Or, boy 


‘* T AM not WorTHY THAT THOU SHOULDEST COME 

UNDER MY Roor.’’ —In accordance with the 
universally assumed humility of Oriental conversation, the 
house of the speaker is called by him ‘‘ the house of your 
servant,’’ or ‘‘ the house of poverty,’’ while your house, 
if he has occasion to refer to it, is called by him ‘* the 
house of prosperity,’ or some similar flattering designa- 
tion. Like some of the Western housewives. who think 


to increase the zest of appetite in their guests, or, it may 


and Matthew states. 

Verse 3.—/eard concerning Jesus : More exact than 
‘©of Jesus." In Capernaum the reports would be ‘natu- 
ral enough.—Filders of the Jews: Not ‘‘the elders,’’ 
but some of them.—Asking ; Matthew has ‘‘ beseech- 
ing,’’ but a different word occurs here.—. Save : Stronger 
than Matthew (‘‘ heal’’), who does not report this mes- 
sage, but seems to represent the centurion as himself 


*% % 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun,— 7he Blind and Dumb Healed ( Matt. 9 : 27-377). Thé cry 
for mercy (27). The confession of faith (28, 29). The 

































blind receive sight (30, 31). The dumb speak (32-34). 
The compassion of Jesus (35-38). 
Mon. — Jesus at the Feast in Jerusalem ( Johns: 1-18). Bethesda, 
the house of mercy (1, <). The weary sufferers (3-5). 
- Jesus better than Bethesda (6-8). A good answer (10-15). 
The Jews seek to kill Jesus (16-18). 
Tues.— Jesus’ Divine Authority ( John § : 79-47). The equality 
of the Father and the Sun (19-23). Life and judgment in 
Jesus’ hand (24-29). The testimony of the witnesses (30-40). 
. Moses wrote of Christ (41-47). 


Wed.—/esus and the Sabbath (Matt. 12 Mark 2: 


* I-13; 23 to 


making the request, though this is not the necessary im- 
plication. 

Verse 4.—Besought him earnestly : More literally, 
‘«kept asking him diligently.’’—He és worthy : A slight 
change of text, accepted by the Revisers, makes this the 
direct language of the elders. ‘‘ Worthy”’ suggests 
moral worth (comp. v. 6). 

Verse 5.—He loveth our nation: ‘ People’ 


, 


is the 


be, draw forth some protesting compliment by speaking 
disparagingly of the repast spread before them, the Ori- 
ental host frequently assures his exalted guest that this 
mean dwelling of his is entirely unworthy of such a 
guest. This is not hypocrisy, it is simply etiquet. 
Etiquet demands the abasement of the one in order to 
show by contrast the exaltation of the other. 


3:6; Luke 6; 7-12). Plucking ard threshing grain ( Matt. e 
12: 1,2). David's example (3, 4). The Lord of the term usually applied to the Jews as a whole, but here ‘*FOR I ALSO AM A MAN,... HAVING UNDER MY- 
Se , 5-8) s ls > > sabbat lav ° ee ° ° . . ~ . of <a56. . ° : 
; =" (5-8). It ts lawful to do well on the sabbath day ., nation,’’ the plural of which is often equivalent to” SELF SOLDIERS."*—Military discipline among Oriental 
> = ‘ ~ . es . . . . . . *.* 
Thurs.— Opposition and Popularity (Mark 3+ 6-12; Matt. 12: ‘‘ Gentiles,’’ occurs, probably to indicate that this cen- soldiers at the present day is of a somewhat primitive 


Multitudes fol- 


The Pharisees oppose |esus (6) 
Isaiah's prophecy 


15-27) 
He heals many (o-1@). 


low him (7, 8). 


mendation (9, 10) 


turion was of another race. Such friendliness to the 


Jews was not uncommon in those days.—Himse/f built 





kind, but it is nevertheless more strict in some minor 
details than is required by our Western discipline. A 


Eh fulfilled (Matt. 12: 17, Isa. 42: 2-4) A picture of Christ 
oe 3B 5 CPOE) us our synagogue: This rendering brings out the proper Turkish captain is sometimes seen rendering to his 
of Fri.— The Twelve Chosen (Mark 3: 13-19; Luke 6° 12-16). : ~ : ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
z Their call and ordination (<3, 14). Their commission and emphasis of the original. In the ruins at Tell Him the colonel personal services which, to a Western officer, 
. oe sane tS). — —_— of -_ Twelve (1619 foundations of a synagogue have been discovered. Those would seem menial, and, as such, would, even at the 
ompare Matt. to: 2-4; Luke 6 > 14-16) . : ? 2 ‘ : ne : 
Sat.— The Centurions Servant Healed (Luke >? 1-10- Matt.§- Who identify that place as the site of Capernaum regard risk of a ccurt-martial, be indignantly refused. It is an 
4, §-#2). A certain centurion (1, 2). His character and this ruin as that of the synagogue here spoken of. The understood thing, however, that each 6ne requires such 
lite (3-5). His humility and faith (6-8). Jesus’ great com- ; , ~ : : * ea ; : 
action attributed to the centurion is quite in accordance service from all under him. 
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The centurion of the lesson had probably a hundred 
men under his immediate orders, while he himself was 
under the orders of those above him. The comparison 
which he makes is the most natural one for a Roman 
soldier to make. ‘‘If even I, who do not count myself 
worthy that he should come under my roof, have soldiers 
under my command, how easy will it be for him to 
speak with a word which would be obeyed."’ 

Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Grapes in the Wilderness 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


Spe centurions in the New Testament, from this one 

down to Paul's friend Julius of the Awgustan co- 
hort, were favorable to Christ and the gospel. The 
creeds of paganism were ‘‘ outworn,’’ and many restless 
eyes were turning to the East for a better sunrise. Here 
we have one such, who won the lofty honor of exciting 
Christ's wonder at the greatness of his faith. He and it, 
even more than the miracle, fill the foreground of the 
picture. 

1. The first message and its answer. For a soldier in 
the service of Herod or of Rome to be on friendly terms 
with the turbulent people whom he was employed to 
keep down must have been rare, and not likely to help 
him in his prospects of promotion. Some deep sense of 
need, and some belief that the Jews’ religion fitted the 
void, must have led the centurion to go so far as to build 
a synagogue, and, no doubt, get laughed at or suspected 
by his military superiors and civil officials. He was 
stretching out his longings, like an insects antenne, 
and they came in contact with this Teacher, and tight- 
ened round him. He knew not what he had found, but 
he felt that here was something to hold by. His faith 
was real, though it was but groping yet. It made him 
humble, but if it had been clearer it would have made 
him, not less humble, indeed, but more confident. A 
partial view of Jesus may repel a soul stricken with con- 
scious unworthiness ; a full view of him draws us the 
closer the more we feel that unworthiness. 
no go-betweens, like these elders. 
come the worst of us. 


He neéds 
He is glad to wel- 
Building synagogues does not 
recommend us, but conscious need and humble trust do. 
The centurion’s interest in his servant, who was ‘‘ dear’’ 
to him, brings to light another trait of character, rare 
always in old days and not too common now, and espe- 
cially unlikely in a soldier, accustomed to harsh discipline, 
and to think of men as tools, to be unsparingly used, and, 
if necessary, broken. ‘‘ Jesus went with them, not be- 
cause of their intercession, but because of the centu- 
rion’s humility and desire, and because of his own loving 
heart. 

2. The second message. The little groups would be 
seen gpproaching, and the prospect of b:ing face to face 
with Jesus brought a fresh rush of shrinking awe t the 
centurion. How true to human nature thatis! This 
message speaks out humble sense .f unworth‘nes and 
lofty conceptions of Jesus, and the latter is 1 rgely the 
occasion of the former. The elders had lower views of 
Christ, and higher ones of the centurion, and they 
skimmed the surface of his character, and prattled about 
* But he knew himsel” b_tter, an 
he had a glimpse of some vast power in Jesus, whicl 
_ made it unimaginable presumption in him’ to. ccme te- 
fure such a one. One glance at Jesus, f-ll wed by 
another into our own hearts, shrivels inte nothingness 
our ‘‘merits."" The less we sa; bo:t cur worthiness 
the better, and the more likely he is to com 
healing and answers. 


his being ‘‘ worthy.’ 


to us with 


Matthew does not mention the messages, but puts the 
second one into the centurion’s own mouth, omitt’ng, of 
course, the phrase as to unworthiness to come. But 
evidently Luke's more detailed account gives the irue 
sequence, while Matthew condenses. A summary and a 
full report do not contradict each other. Both accounts 
preserve an in{eresting small point, which enhances the 
impression of the centurion's lovable character. In 
both, when he speaks of the sick man, he uses a word 
for ‘‘ servant’’ which implies some degree of affectionate 
interest, while in the rest of the account and in his own 
words, when referring to his authority over his subordi- 
nates, the harsher word meaning a bond-servant is em- 
ployed. The detail sounds like a reminiscence of the 
message verbatim, and confirms the statement that the 
servant was dear to him. 
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But what did he think of Jesus, and how came he to 
think so of him? He had his experience in the legion 
to teach him the mystical power of a commander's 
spoken word,—how it could send men unresistingly to 
their deaths, how it moved the whole mass of an army 
as if animated by one will. The dreadful trade of war 
taught this man what, as its almost only merit, it teaches 
some of our people who need the lesson, —the virtue of 
obedience, the harmony that comes from discipline, the 
authority of a command. He was ‘‘a man under au- 
thority,""—only a subordinate officer, yet he was also in 
authority, and could speak and it was done. He had 
heard of Jesus as having rebuked sicknesses and de- 
mons, and having been obeyed by them, and dim ques- 
tionings had risen in him as to what or who this man 
might be. Was Ae a subordinate? Are we to put any 
stress of contrast on the centurion’s description of him- 
self as ‘‘a man’’ as well as one ‘‘set under authority’’ ? 
Probably not, but he had at least grasped the circum- 
ference of the great.truth, and might come to the center 
blaze some day. Jesus Christ, we know, is the omnipo- 
tent Word, who at the beginning spake and it was done, 
and who, when on earth, ruled all realms, sickness, 
storms, death, and demons, by his word, as he rules 
them to-day from the throne. The grand conception of 
«the Lord of hosts,’’ the Commander of the embattled 
and obedient legions of the universe, is akin to the cen- 
turion’s thought, and both are fulfilled in him to whom, 
as the eternal Word, all power belongs, and to whom, as 
the exalted Son of man, ‘‘all poweris given in heaven 
and on earth."’ If the centurion had known what we 
know, he would have hastened to Jesus’ feet instead of 
shrinking from his presence. Peter knew both Jesus 
and himself better when, on the beach in the morning 
twilight, he struggled through the cold sea to clasp his 
feet in penitence, than when he cried, ‘‘ Depart from 
me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord."’ 

3. Christ's wondering recognition of the centurion's 
faith. He seems to forget the petition in his glad won- 
der at the petitioner's faithh How much more he 
counted it to be to kindle trust in himself than to expel 
disease ! ‘* He marveled,’’—token of his true manhood, 
as well as of the sad experience he had had of the oppo- 
site temper. We read that once he ‘‘ marvelled at their 
unbelief,’’ and well he might. But this wonder was a 
thrill of joyful surprise, not untinged with sadness, that 
the untended wild vine should bear richer clusters than 
the vineyard which the Lord had planted. This heathen 
put the elders who had recommended him to shame. 
All the centuries of divine revelation, all the chastise- 
ments of the nvtion, all the long succession of prophets, 
had not kindled such faith in Israel as was his. We 
may well lay the lesson to heart, fer there are seeking 
souls away out in the darkness, and there are humble 
believers i many a_ -ission station whose earnest search 
and whose strong and life-molding faith might put the 
foss'lizec Christianity and overmastering worlc!iness of 
crowd. o our so-called Christians at home to the blush. 
Ameri nd England have as much need as ever Pales- 
tine nad to lay to ‘ieart the words o1 Jess which Matthew 
connects with this 
the east an th 


ncident * ‘ Maay shall come from 
west, and shall s down ‘ith Abraham, 
and Isaa-, and Jacob, in the kingd.m o. * caven : but the 
son¢ .f the kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer 
dar'.ness. ’ 

The messen.ers went back, and, so far as Luke tells 
us, without the spoken word which the centurion had 
asked. But the will of Jesus outstripped them, and they 
did not need t~ tell how they had been received, for 
there was th- sick man, not only cured, but ‘ whole,"’ 
—thoroughly convalescent and restored to strength. If 
Jesus accepts our faith he will reward it by giving us 
our desires, even though he does not do so in the fashion 
that we may expect. 


Fallowfield, Maachester, Englane. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HRIST’S power over disease and death is sufficiently 
evident. 

1. Observe how one man's prayers are helped by 
others. On the report of the elders, Jesus went with 
them (v. 6). prays Israel, 
mothers for children, pastors for people, teachers for 


Moses efficaciously for 


215 


pupils. The centurion first sends elders and then friends 
to pray for him and to testify to his perfect faith. 

2. The heathen centurion’s faith made even Jesus 
marvel. Where did he get it?) The heathen are with- 
out excuse if they do not discern an invisible eternal 
power and Godhead in the world from the things seen, 
sun, stars, etc. The centurion had heard (v. 3), that 
this eternal power, embodied in Christ, had visited the 
earth. He easily believed it, for two reasons. The 
heathen divinities were represented as often visiting the 
earth ; and secondly, he was a man of power himself, 
and his word was obeyed. Much more the word of 
eternal power and Gedhead would be. Salvation is 
made easier to heathen than we are apt to think. His 
tenderness to the faithful slave, dear unto him, gave 
him courage to feel that God would be tender toward 
him. Job, Melchizedek, Cornelius, and this centurion, 
are samples of the other sheep of Christ that are not of 
this Jewish fold. 

A man of such prayer, generosity to people of a de- 
spised religion, of such faith, humility, and spiritual in- 
sight into the real nature of Christ, could not be denied 
his prayer. He could not be left out of the kingdom 
without God's being everlastingly poorer. A precious 
jewel would be missed. The riches of the glory of God's 
inheritance is in such saints. 

3. Besides his personal blessing, teach what a blessing 
this Gentile has been to all Christendom. How he did 
show forth Christ! How his faith hath made clear to 
all men the way to him! We.are debtors to Roman, as 
well as Barbarian and Greek. 


University Park, Colo, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


SKING him that he would come and save his ser- 


vant (v. 3). What a grand old man! Because, 


in the first place, he was good to his servants. No man 
is a gentleman, nor woman 


abuses a servant. 


a lady, who despises or 
No matter what fine clothes you 
boys and girls wear, no matter how rich your parents 
are, nothing could persuade us that you are anything 
but a tyrant or boor at heart if you abuse the coachman 
or the cook. Put yourselves in their places! I have 
known boys who treated their servants worse than their 
dogs. .No wonder such servants become bitter and re- 
vengeful. No wonder Montaigne was compelled to say, 
‘« Few men have been admired by their servants."' But 
this old centurion was. I half think they quarreled to 
see who should buckle his armor-straps. 

He loveth our nation, and himself built us our syna- 
gogue(v. 5). In the second place, he loved a despised 
race. It was natural for the Romans to look down upon 
the people whom they had conquered. But the noble 
old captain was above such meanness. It seems as if 
every one is born with race prejudice in the blood, 
and yet it is the most despicable and inexcusable of 
vices. When a man learns to hate it, he hates it with 
his whole heart. Let every teacher to-day try to get 
every pupil to promise to hate the evil of race preju- 
dice, and especially “the prejudice against the Jew A 
fine old Jewish friend of mine said to me the other 
evening: ‘‘ You don't know how hard it is to have little 
‘Christ-killer !’ If 
people would stop this, they would not have to build 


hildren on the street ‘call you 
mission chapels to get us converted. Nothing could 
give me more pleasure than to go into a Christian church 
and hear a discourse upon the words of Jesus the great 
rabbi, if I could only think that I would be welcome."’ 
Some Jews charge the perpetuation of race prejudice upen 
our Sunday-schools. Only think of it! Let us lift that 
reproach. 
Tam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof (v. 6). 


very thought of having 


In the third place, he was modest. The 
Jesus enter his humble roof 
‘Why, what in 


I do if this wonderful young teacher 


brought a modest blush to his check. 
the world would 
should enter my home? [am nothing but a wild old 
soldier, and should be frightened to death at meeting 
him. I should not know what in the world to do or 
say."" Such feelings seem to me very noble. I have 
seen plenty of boys who never earned a dollar of their 
own, who never got a credit mark at school, who never 


did a thing to entitle them to respect themselves or be 
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respected, who would not blush in the presence of au 
angel! It is not to their credit, let me telithem. To my 
mind the old centurion who could not swallow his heart 
when they told him that Jesus was coming is a thousand 
times more noble and lovable. 

Come, and he cometh; ... Do this, and he doeth it 
(v. 8). In the fourth place (this is a mere inference), 
he probably exercised authority very gently. Of course, 
he made them mind. 
captain if he did not. All discipline and government 
are based upon authority, and absolute obedience is the 
corner-stone and first law. And so, when the old cen- 
turion said, ‘‘Company B, attention ! 
Forward, march ! 


He would have been a very poor 


Shoulder spears ! 
Double quick !’’ I imagine every man 
jumped as if he had been shot, and that the whole pha- 
lanx moved forward like an enormous centipede. And I 
reckon that when he called his boys in the morning they, 
tumbled out of bed as quick as an apple falls from a 
tree. When he said, ‘ Little Bill, I don’t want you to 
stop and play marbles on your way home from school 
to-day,’’ I fancy that little Bill would have climbed 
through a barbed-wire fence (if there had been one), 
rather than be late. But he had a quiet and gentle 
way of getting all these things done, I think. Probably 
little Bill was not a bit afraid of him, even when he had 
his iron armor on; and no doubt the soldiers called him 
pet names, like ‘‘ Old Cent,’’ or ‘‘ Old Copper Penny,”’ 
just as the English soldiers cal! Lord Roberts ‘‘ Our 
Bobs.’’ 

I have not found so great faith (vy. 9). In the fifth 
place, he was a man of faith, —faith in his boys, faith in 
his soldiers, faith in the government, faith in his superi- 
ors, faith in good people like Jesus, faith in God, faith in 
the Jews. He was not always sticking up his nose at 
other people. He did not think that he was the only 
wise or honest man in the world. 
you quicker than suspicion. The first thing some 
people feel is distrust. When a man gets into that 
shape, he is as good as gone. 
prove themselves false. 
everywhere. Believe in him against the whole world. 
Never for an instant doubt his wisdom or his love. 
Give everything and everybody the ‘' benefit of the 
doubt."’ 


Cincinnati, O. 


Nothing will ruin 


Believe in men until they 
Believe in God always and 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





POWER 
LOVE 
LIFE 
PRAYER 
FAITH 


NEED 











Did you ever get into a real bad scrape, when you 
needed somebody to go to father or teacher to ask mercy 
or help for you? It is good to havera friend to help you 
in trouble,—isn't it? Were you ever such a friend to 
anybody ? 

God wants us to pray for our own needs, but he also 
wants us to pray for others. There is need all around 
us,—sorrow, distress, sin; and up above is power in 
plenty. And you may be the channel to bring that 
power down. 

In this lesson, see how the power came. There was 
that poor servant, sick, writhing in pain, nigh unto 
death ; that was the need. 


There was Jesus; that was 


the power. What made the connection ? 
Well. the servant's master loved him. 


first link. 


Love was the 
We cannot help much unless we love. 
And he 
lived a life that gave him the means of helping. 


Lov- 
who loved had 
The 
Jewish rulers were all his friends, and they made the way 


ing help is ‘* twice blessed."’ 


to Jesus easy. Every good deed, every right act, adds 
to a man’s power to help others. 

Then there was prayer. The centurion did not just 
Do you know anybody that says 
*« God bless father and mother and brother and sisters "’ 
without a thought of what the words mean? Your mother 


does not pray so about you. She knows what she wants, 


** say his prayers."’ 
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and beseeches God to do it for her. So that centurion 
prayed. And he prayed in faith... He was sure Jesus 
could heal his servant with a word, and he depended on 
him to do it. And so the power found the need. 
Is God’s power ready for the need ? Golden Text? 
Trenton, N. J. 
* 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘One there is above all others."’ Psalm 25 : 12-18. 

‘*Go and tell Jesus, weary, sin-sick soul.’’ (34: 1, 2.) 

Py, eee ee . i, Psalm 41 : 1-4. 
Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd. (56 : 1-3.) 

‘* Hear the footsteps of Jesus."’ Psalm 26 : 1-8. 

‘* At even, ere the sun was set."’ (35 : 1-8.) 

Yee . 

‘* Come, let us sing of Jesus."’ Psalm 145 he 9 ) 

‘*O Love Divine ! that stooped to share."’ pgajm 31: 1-6. ane 

‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy."’ (42 : 1-6.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What great miracle did we study last 
Sunday ? Where was it wrought? At what time 

in Christ's ministry ? What does it teach about Christ? 
1. A WORTHY PETITIONER (vs. 1-5).—Whiat ‘‘say- 
ings’’ were ended ? What relation did Capernaum bear 
to Jesus’ ministry ? Describe the position of a centurion, 
What other centuripns are famous in New Testament 
history? (Matt. 27:54; Acts 10: 1-5, 27:1.) What 
hint have we here as to the proper relation between 
masters and servants? What disease had the servant? 
(Matt. 8:6.) What kind of officers were ‘‘the elders 
of the Jews’’ ? Why did not the centurion go himself? 
What in the Jewish nation doubtless attracted this cen- 
turion? What is known about the synagogue he built ? 
2. A FAITH-FILLED PETITIONER (vs. 6-9).—How did 
the centurion know that Jesus could heal by a word ata 
distance ? (John 4 : 46-53.) 
speak of himself as ‘‘also having authority’ ? 


Why did not the centurion 
What 
conviction regarding Jesus’ power did he show by his 
message ? On what other occasion is it recorded that 
Christ (Mark 6: 6.) What teaching for 
Jews and Gentiles did Christ draw from the centurion’s 
faith ? (Matt. 8: 11-13.) 

3. A REWARDED PETITIONER (v. 10).—What message 
did Christ send to the centurion? (Matt. 8:13.) What 
does this event teach us about the right way to approach 
Christ? What is faith in Christ? 
whether we have it or not? 


marveled ? 


How may we know 
What will it do for us, if 
we have it? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Exercising Healing Power 
Analysis 


I. THE EARNEST CALL (vs. 1-5). 


8. The Necessity : 
A... servant... was sick ana aé the point of death (2). 
My servant lieth... sick of the palsy (Matt. 8 : 6). 
They that are whole have no need ; ... but they that are sick 
(Luke § : 31). 
2. The Messengers: 
He sent unto him elders of the Jews (3). 
John calling... two of his disciples sent them to the Lord (Luke 
7: 10). ; 
Send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (Acts 10: 5). 
3. The Appeal: 
Asking that he would come and save his servant (3). 
Come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live (Matt. 9 : 18). 


He... besought him that he would ... heal his son ( John 
4°47). 
4- The Conm:mendation : 
He loveth our nation, and... built us our synagogue (5). 


Shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas made (Acts 9 : 39). 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise (Rom. 13: 3). 


Il. THE HUMBLE PROTEST (vs. 6-8). 

1. Deprecating Trouble: 

Lord, trouble not thyself (6). 
Why troublest thou the Master any further ? (Mark 5 : 35.) 
Trouble not the Master (Luke 8 : 49). 
2. Confessing Unworthiness: 

lam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof (6). 
Lord, I am not worthy (Matt. 8 : 8). 
lam... not meet to be called an apostle (1 Cor. 15 : 9). 
3. Avowing Confidence: 

But say the word, and my servant shall be healed (7). 


Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Matt. 8 : 8). 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee (John 
11 : 22). 
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4- Mlastrating Meaning: ° 
/ say to this one, Go, and he gueth (8). 
Say . .. to my servant, Do this, and agdoeth it (Matt. 8 : 9). 
If ye then. . . give good gifts, . . . how much more (Luke 11 : 13). 
Ill. THE COMPLETE CURE (vs. 9, 10). 
1. The Lord's Su: prise: 
When Jesus heard these things he marvelled at him (9). 
When Jesus heard it, he marvelled (Matt. 8 : 10). 
He marvelled because of their unbelief ( Mark 6 : 6). 
2. The Lord's Commendation : 
I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel (9). 
O woman, great’is thy faith (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (Mark 10: 52). 
3- The Servant’s Restoration: 
They, ... returning to the house, found the servant whole {10). 


The servant was healed in that hour (Matt. 8 : 13). 
The woman was made whole from that hour (Matt. g : 22). 





TOPIC FOR*THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
—Matt. 6: to. 


Thy kingdom come.— 
% 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Luke 7: 1-10. 
TuES.—Luke 4 : 33-44. 
WED.—John 4 : 46-54. 
THURS.— Mark 9g: 17-27. 
FRI.—Matt. 9 : 27-31. 
SAT.—John 20: 24-31. 
SUN.—Matt. 8 : 5-13. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Pible 
Reading Association.) 


The centurion’s servant healed. 
The willing Helper. 

The nobleman’s son healed. 
Possibilities of faith. 
According to faith. 
Life through believing. 

Matthew's narrative. 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title for this Week’s Story: A Soldier’s Servant 
Cured. 
Ml. Golden Text: Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him,—Psa, 103 : 13. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Realization of the heavenly Father's care. 
2. Consciousness of the 
sympathy. 
3. Encouragement to seek the heavenly Fath- 
er’'s help. 


heavenly Father's 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Story of a child in trouble, whom only 
mother or father can comfort. 
2. How many have always been well? When 
sick, who gives you the most comfort ? 
3. Review Lesson io of last quarter, ‘‘ The 
Paralytic Healed.’’ 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: The Heavenly Father’s Care for his 
Children. 


{Under IV. Vv, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson arc in- 
dicated. From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best 
adapted to herself and her class. Under V1, VII, and 1X is illustrated 
one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always 
elaborating the details.] 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Robert's mother was dead, but his father seemed to take 
the place of*both mother and father to him. 
great friends. 


They were 
He ate and played and slept with Robert, 
and told him beautiful stories. All the spare time that he 
could get from his business he gave to his boy. 

One time the father had to take a long journey from 
home, and while he was away Robert became ill. He 
When 
For three 
days and nights he journeyed so as to get quickly to the 
bedside of his sick boy. 


was so ill that friends sent his father a telegram. 
he received it he started for home at once. 


When he arrived, and heard 
how restless and feverish Robert had been, and how he 
had tossed and turned, and asked over and over again for 
hima, he said, ‘‘1 am sorry my dear boy is so sick."’ 
For several days he scarcely left the bedside, but 
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watched and waited upon Robert until the dangerous 
fever was over. 
2. THE Lesson Srory. 

Our story to-day tells us of the heavenly Father, and 
his love for his children. One way that he showed it 
was by sending Jesus to help them when they were in 
trouble. e 

Print the words HEAVENLY FATHER above the words 
THE LORD in the Golden Text, and also the words TRY 
TO OBEY above the word FEAR. 
make the meaning of the text clearer co the*child. 
When the time comes for repeating and learning the 
text, firstguse the substitute words ‘‘ Heavenly Father’’ 
and ‘‘ Try to Obey,’’ and, after the meaning is clear, 
use, the original words ‘‘ The Lord’’ and ‘ Fear."’ 

Our Bible story to-day is about a man who had a sick 


These two changes wiil 


servant whom he loved very much. The man was a 
soldier, and was called a centurion. 


would call an officer. 


He was what we 
His servant was very dear to 
him, and when he saw that he was going to die he 
thought about Jesus. He had heard that Jesus cured 
the sick, and he knew that, when the daughter of Jairus 
had died, he brought her back to life again. So he sent 
for Jesus, and asked him to come and heal his servant. 
Jesus is always sorry for any who are in trouble, and is 
ever ready to help those who ask him, and he willingly 
cured the sick man. 
where the man was. Perhaps the sick servant never 
saw Jesus, but I am sure he knew who had made him 
well again. Here repeat the Golden Text, keeping in 
mind the suggestion made at the beginning of the lesson 
story. 


He did not even go into the house 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

I wonder if these stories will help us to understand 
what it means to have pity for any person? Does it 
mean any more than merely being sorry? When 
Robert's father heard that his boy was sick, how did he 
show his pity for him? When Jesus heard that the 
soldier's servant was sick, what did he do? 

The Golden Text to-day teaches us how much our 
Father in heaven loves and cares for us. How do you 
suppose he feels when we are sick ow in trouble ? 
sure he knows it every time. 


I am 
What makes you think he 
cares whether or not we get well again when we are sick? 
Yes, because he is our Father, and a good -ather always 
cares for his children. I am sure he knows the name of 
every boy and girl in the class. He knows how tall we 
all are, and also how many inches we grew last year. 
He knows the color of our eyes, and the Bible says that 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered. If our 
heavenly Father knows all these things, I am sure he 
knows when any one of us is sick or in trouble, and we 
may be certain that he is sorry ; for the Golden Text 
says that ‘¢like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.’’ 

How does our heavenly Father show his love for us? 
When Robert's father heard that his boy was sick, how 
did he show his love for him? He came right away so 
that he might be near to comfort and help his little 
son. So our heavenly Father comes very near to us, 
even though we do not see him, and he comforts and 
helps us. 

We are sure that our Father in heaven is very sorry 
for us when we are sick or in trouble. 
he is also sorry when we do wrong? 


Do you suppose 
If one o. these 
boys whom he loves so much ‘forgets,’ and, instead 
of doing to another as he would have that other do to 
him, he is selfish and thoughtless, do you suppose the 
heavenly Father is sorry? If he loves us, and cares so 
much for us, what should we do to show our love for 
him ? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Our 
Heavenly Father's 
Loving Care 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








A Soldier's 
Servant 
Healed. 


The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation | Robert 
for Lesson and his 
Story. Father. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 


1. Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 
2. Healing the Sick, by Schonherr. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished fre¢ 
’y the Editor. ) 
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IX. Blackboard Hlustrations 

1. Write the Golden Text on the board before the 
class assembles. 

2. When the Golden Text is first repeated together, 
write the words HEAVENLY FATHER above or under the 
words THE LORD, and the words TRY TO OBEY above or 
under the word FEAR. 

3. Some teachers find it helpful to picture out their 
illustrations as a means to gain and keep the attention of 
the class. The story of Robert and his father may be 
sketched, as may also the story of Jesus and the soldier's 
servant, much in the same way as has been frequently 
suggested in these columns. It may be as well to crase 
the pictures of these stories of minor importance, and 
leave on the board only the chief point of emphasis 
which is really contained in the story of the soldier's 
servant, and in the words of the Golden Text. 


[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. } 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL: Matthew 8 : 5-13 ; Luke 7 : 1-17. 
Story.—On the mount our Lord preached the 
doctrine of mercy. This doctrine he carried out in his 
daily life. His preaching and practice ran in the same 
direction. This is as it should be with us. We all 
agree that mercy is a duty, but we do not always prac- 
tice what we believe. In this lesson raake clear to the 
class what a centurion was, and how, ir all probability, 
this man was brought up as an idolater. In some way 
he became convinced that his was not the right religion, 
and was drawn to the better religion of the Jews. In 
proof of his sincerity, he had built them a place of wor- 
ship, and I presume that he himself often went there to 
worship the true God. Thus he was led to receive from 
"Jesus a blessing which otherwise he would have missed. 
Now draw cut the facts concerning ‘iis man in his dis- 
tress. He was ofa kindly disposition, or he would not 
have taken such pains for one of his servants, And not 
only so, but somehow he had unusual faith in Jesus’ 
power and willingness to help ; for he did not even ask 
him to come to his house, but only to ‘‘say the word,”’ 
and all would be well. At this exhibition of faith it is 
said that Jesus marveled. Now Jesus is said to have 
‘«marveled,’’ only twice,—once at the lack of faith on the 
part of the Nazarenes, and this time at the great faith of 
this Gentile. (By the by, teacher, what do you suppose 
it is in you at which Jesus marvels to-day? Is it your 
great faith, or your little faith 7?) As a result of this 
faith, health was at once restored to the sick man,-and 
great joy came to that home. 


Up-to-Date Lessons 

Call attention to the fact that this centurion had genu- 
ine faith to start with, How he came to believe in the 
true God we are not told, but that he did so believe is 
clear from his acts. The probability is that he saw that 
his old beliefs were vain, and began to seek for more 
light. Now God never lets a man seek for light without 
giving it to him ; so this man becamea worshiper of the 
true God. 
in life. 


But true faith always works, and shows itself 
That faith that does not work is vain. In the 
case of the centurion, we find that, as soon as there was 
a call for it, he began to seek for a blessing. His faith 
was at work. It led him to send (and afterwards him- 
sclf to go) so as to get help from Jesus. He believed in 
Jesus’ power, and this led him to take action. In this 
he sets us a good example. If we are in trouble of any 
kind, and believe that God can help us, why not go to 
him in prayer? Are we not told to ‘ask, and it shall be 
given you'’? God never said ‘‘ Seek ye my face’’ in vain. 
The seeking sinner is sure to find in good time, while he 
who says ‘‘ It is of no use’’ will have to go without any 
blessing. 

But in the case of the centurion, we find more than 
mere seeking ; we find faith trusting. He was willing 
to trust to the word of the Master, and did not insist on 
his coming to the house personally. Such a faith was 
rare in those days, and is still too rare. What we too 
need is a faith that is willing to rely on the word of God, 
and rest there. If we have a faith of this kind, it will 
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bring to our hearts great peace ; for we read, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee : because he trusteth in thee.’’ If you have asked 
God for pardon, trust him to give it to you. If you need 
guidance, trust him for that. Whatever it is that you 
need, ask him for it, and then trust him as this man did, 
and you shall not be denied. 

But next we see in this centurion faith rejoicing. 
When he got home, and found the sick man as well as 
ever, his heart was filled with joy. His faith had been 
honored, his petition granted, and now he could sing 
unto the Lord a song of gratitude. Thus it ever is. If 
we have true faith, and are willing to trust, he will bring 
it to pass, and in the end we shall have our mouth filled 
with holy laughter, and our tongue with singing ; then 
shal} we say, ‘‘ The Lord hath done great things for us ; 
whereof we are glad."’ If your faith leads you to seck 
and to trust, you may be sure that, in the end, you will 
have the reward of all true faith,—namely, great joy. 

Questions 

To. be Assigned in Advance.—Where was Jesus at 
the time of this lesson? Who sent to him in his need ? 
What was the office of a centurion? What good deed 
had this centurion done for the Jews? Can you men- 
tion any other miracles that Jesus wrought in Caper- 
naum ? 

lor Use in the Class. —In what trouble did the cen- 
turion find himsclf ? Did he 
go or send to Jesus? In what respect did his faith show 
itself unusually strong ? 
man's faith ? 


To whom did he turn? 


What did Jesus say about the 
What 
lessons may we, in these days, learn from this man's 
faith and works ? 


What was the result of his faith ? 


[Epiror’s Norr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE two events of this lesson bring out traits of char- 
acter in Jesus, and traits which he approved in 
others, that command the admiration of boys and girls. 
Show to your scholars what called forth his delight in 
the army officer, and what caused his compassion for 
the widow and her son, and why it is noble to trust and 
imitate the character of our Lord as thus displayed. 


The Bible Material 

The International Lesson includes only the centu- 
rion’s servant healed (Luke 7 : 1-10; Matt. 8: 1, 5-13). 
But the effectiveness of the lesson is much strengthened 
by joining with this event the raising of the widow's son 
at Nain (Luke 7 : 11-17). 

General Preparation 

Luke shows Jesus as having assumed his Messiahship 
at his baptism with the Father's acknowledgment of 
Jesus as his Son, and with the enduement of power 
through the Holy Spirit as having signalized his en- 
trance on his ministry by his conquest over Satan in the 
temptation, and as having begun his work by proclaim- 
ing his mission with his word of power. 

Then Luke gives cumulative illustrations of the excr- 
cise of Christ's word of power in banishing demons 
and diseases, in controlling nature, and declaring sins 
forgiven. Then he gives in thirty verses a survey of 
Christ's sayings, and emphasizes them by the account of 
miracles of healing and calling the dead to life by his 
word of power. In these acts we see traits of character 
worthy of the Son of God. Among them are : 

1. //is Wise Judgments of Men. 


peac e. 


Jesus was a man of 
His nation hated the Roman army that op- 
pressed them. But Jewish elccss though’ this unnamed 
captain a worthy man. He thought himsel. unworthy. 
Jesus wondered at the captain's confidence in him as 
much as he wondered at the lack of it in his own towns- 
people (Mark 6 : 6). 
Testament who were men of noble character (Mark 
15:39; Acts 10: 22; 27:43). Mention our own lead- 
ers in the army whose service for mankind has given 
them deserved renown, such as Generals Wood, Henry, 
Lawton. 


Note the army officers in the New 


Jesus loves -hose who have his spirit, whether 
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they are in the army, the synagogue, the home, the shop, 
‘or the field, and he knows who they are. 

2. Fis Compassion. No case is 
Jesus sought persons in sickness or sorrow to relieve 


































































































































mentioned where 


them, for his mission was not té relieve individual dis- 
tresses, but to purify the fountains of human life by the 
truth to which he bore witness, But he who came to 
bring life to mankind never refused it to one person who 
sought it. His heart ached with others’ grief. What 
he was to the bereaved widow he is to every parent or 
friend coming to him bowed with sorrow. 

3. His Buoyant Spirit, We was the most joyous of 
men. One proof that he was the Messiah was that he 
was anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows 
(Heb. 1:9). With perfect health, a stainless con- 
science, a life of lifting burdens from others, how c@uld 
he be gloomy ? To have made one person as glad as 
he made the widow of Nain would keep one’s heart 
singing for weeks. No broken heart was ever unheeded 
when brought to him. 
others was ever offered to him unheard (Heb. 4 : 15). 

Christ did not come to banish sorrows: by miracle, for 
discipline is a necessary agent in perfecting character ; 


No sympathizing prayer for 


but he wrought miracles to show his will toward men, 
and his power to deliver mankind from all ills. 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Farrar, ‘‘Jesus as he Lived in Galilee’’ (Vol. I, 
Chap. XXIII). Edersheim (Vol. I, Chaps. XIX, XX). 
Beecher's Life of Christ (Chap. XIII), ‘‘A Time of 


Joy.”’ 
Suggestive Questions 


1. Christ's Estimate of Men. 
wish to have his slave healed ? 


Why did the centurion 
Why did he ask Jesus 
to heal him? Why did the Jews admire the centurion ? 
Why did Jesus admire him? What traits of character 
please Christ ? 

2. Christ's Compassion, What was the first answer 
of Jesus to the centurion’s request? 


the centurion make ? 


What response did 
Why did he not expect Jesus to 
come to his house? What was the final answer of Jesus 
to the centurion’s request? How did the people of 
Where did Jesus 


What did he say 


Nain regard the bereaved widow ? 
meet her? What did he say to her ? 
to the young man ? What answer did the young man 
make? Did Christ 
come into the world to heal the sick and raise the dead ? 


What did Jesus do for the mother ? 


What relation had his miracles to his mission ? 

3. The Effect of these Miracles on the People. What 
impression did these miracles make on those who wit- 
nessed them ? (Luke 7:16.) What did they believe 
concerning Jesus? How far dia’this impression extend ? 
What do these 
Jesus ? 


us of the character of 
What of his disposition? What of his feeling 
toward us? Why can we confidently pray to him for 
deliverance from all trouble? (Heb. 4:15, 16). Why 
do those who pray to him for deliverance still have 
sorrow ? 


miracles show 


Suggestive Topics 

Jesus knew a good man who crossed his path, even 
though the man was a Gentile and a man of war. 

Jesus, who exhorted others not to weep, himself wept 
at the grave of his friend, 

Jesus began a new kingdom on earth by planting the 
seed of a new life, which will ‘‘ bring to naught him that 
had the power of death."’ 

[Epiror's Nore,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studics of Dr. Dunning's, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
reauest, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Ready Sympathy of Jesus 


Matthew 8 : 5-13 ; Luke 7: 1-17. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Immediately after the conclusion of this period of 
disciple instraction, Jesus returned to Capernaum, where 
a notable incident occurred. The young servant of the 
commander of a troop stationed in the city, probably an 
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officer of Herod Antipas; was tossing on a bed of sickness. 
Hearing that Jesus the Healer was in the city, the cen- 
turion, who was kindly disposed toward the Jews, and 
lived on excellent terms with them, induced influential 
men of the city to plead in his behalf with Jesus. It is 
interesting to note their matter-of-course assumption 
(Luke 7 : 4) that the centurion fer se could have no 
claim upon Jesus, since he was a foreigner, but that his 
generosity and good-will toward the Jews gave Jesus an 
excuse for blessing him. Such aremark speaks volumes 
for the arrogant exclusiveness of the thorough-going Jew. 

Jesus had no scruples, and started with them (Luke 
7 :6) toward the centurion’s house. Before they could 
arrive thither, the officer sent friends to meet them, and 
say, with profound respect, that they need not take the 
trouble to come farther, since he was unworthy of so sig- 
nal an honor as the presence of the noted rabbi beneath 
his roof. All he asked for was the giving of a brief or- 
der, so that the malady might depart from his favorite 
servant. Impressed by the confidence of the man, 
Jesus complied with his wish. Then, turning to his fol- 
lewers, he expressed his joy at finding one capable of 
such strong and simple faith in him, especially among 
the Gentiles. Nay, it was a prophecy regarding the 
future ingathering of the heathen world. Many were 
now outsiders who would become insiders. This narra- 
tive, as told by both evangelists, emphasizes many in- 
teresting things,—Gentile faith, Jewish friendliness, the 
promise of Gentile ingathering, Christ's admiration of 
great faith, and his generous readiness to-succor. 

The healing of the widow's son at Nain was an addi- 
tional example of the sympathy and kindheartedness of 
Jesus toward the afflicted. 

Some writers regard the narrative of the centurion’s 
servant as parallel to that of the nobleman’s son in John 
4 : 46-54, but the incidents differ in very many essential 
particulars. 


II]. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


[None of the books named are nécessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

Edersheim's ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus’’ (I, chaps. 
19, 20), has a very interesting study of the details of these 
two incidents as presented by each Gospel. See also 
Farrar (chaps. 19, 20). Bruce points out that in Matthew 
the incident of the centurion’s servant is simply one out 
of a number of incidents selected to show the manifold 
character of the healing ministry of Jesus. 


ITI. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscCussION. 


The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Zhe Centurion of Capernaum. (1.) Why would 
such an officer be needed in Capernaum? Whose of- 
ficer would he be? [Critical Notes: v. 2.] (2.) Note 
the portraiture of the centurion. What could we say 
about him that his Jewish friends omitted ? [Critical 
Notes: v. 5.] 

2. His Relations with the Jews. (3.) Was his atti- 
tude toward the Jews of Capernaum an anomalous one 
in that day ? [McLaren: 1, ¥ 1.] 

3. fis Message to Jesus. (4.) What did he seem _to 
regard Jesus to be? [Long: § 1. McLaren: 2, { 3.] 
(5.) Was this a genuine and deep-seated faith in Christ 
as divine ? 

4. tts Significance (Matt. 8: 11, 12). (6.) In what 
respect was the centurion’s faith so great? [Long : last 
q. 2.] (7-) What was its prophetic signifi- 
cance for the future ? [Warren : 3. ] 

5. The Widow's Son at Nain. (8.) Is the compassion 
of Jesus the only trait illustrated by this raising to life ? 

6. The Sympathy of Jesus. (9.) What other instances 
of the deep sympathy of Jesus for those who suffered 
have been already related ? 

7. The Two Accounts of the Centurion's Lad. (10.) 
Matthew 8 : 8 
Do the accounts contradict, or supple- 


Warren : 


Compare Matthew 8:5 and Luke 7: 3, 
and Luke 7 : 6. 


ment, each other ? 


IV. Some LeapING TuovuGurts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
Faith as an element in character Christ delighted «o 
recognize. To what traits of character is it an index ? 
It was the possession and manifestation of such faith 
that gave the Gentiles recognition as disciples (Acts to : 


44-47), just as Jesus here foresees, 


: ‘ 
Vol. 42, No. 14 


Jesus never could pass by a case of great need without 
doing what was in his power to relieve it. 

[Epitor’s Nore.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 


e Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


The Centurion’s Servant Healed ° 


Brgy genre. ‘the city’’ of Jesus, was, as I have 
said, the border town between the two tetrar- 
chies of Herod Antipas and Philip, —both sons of Herod 
the Great, but ‘of ‘different mothers. Antipas was the 
son of Herod's fourth wife, Malthace, a Samaritan ; 
Philip, the son of his father’s fifth wife, Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem. Capernaum's position on the border made 
it necessarily the central station of the excise and cus- 
toms officers, and also of a small garrison of the local 
auxiliary troops, permitted by Rome to be raised in the 
various provinces and governments for service within 
their limits. 

The centurion in charge of the detachment at Caper- 
naum, though a heathen by birth, had been more or 
less attracted by the Jewish faith, so far above the best 
heathenism in its essential beliefs and in the high mor- 
ality it demanded. Like many others of pagan train- 
ing, he had come to overlook the fierce exclusiveness 
which held ‘‘ the uncircumcised "’ as outside the pale of 
God's mercy, and ‘‘ was contrary to all men, forbidding 
any one to speak to the Gentiles that they might be 
saved’’ (1 Thess. 2 : 16). He so far accepted Judaism 
as to be recognized as one of the large class of non- 
Israelites, known as ‘‘ devout men,’’ ‘‘ who feared God, 
often with all their household, gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always'’ (Acts 10:2). Liv- 
ing among the Jews, he had even come to love them, 
and had, at his own expense, built the local synagogue 
(7 : 5)- e 

The sweet nature of this benefactor of the local com- 
munity was, indeed, sun-like in its wide benignity. 
Like all who could afford it in those days, he had slaves, 
who were yery numerous, as one may judge from the 
fact that they are mentioned seventy-two times in the 
Gospels, and a hundred and twenty-three times in the 
New Testament as a whole. But though some masters, 
no doubt, treated their slaves shamefully, the centurion 
showed that he had a heart even for his poor human 
chattels. One of these lay smitten with palsy in the 
slave cabins of his quarters ; but though Luke calls the 
sufferer a slave (Luke 7 : 2), the centurjon himself 
speaks of him as his ‘‘ boy,’’—as if he had been his 
child (Matt. 8 : 6). 

Hearing about the cures Jesus had wrought, his loving 
spirit caught at the chance that he might possibly get 
the great wonder-worker to heal the paralytic, who was 
dear to him, though a slave (Luke 7: 2). He would 
not, however, make bold to go himself to ask this great 
favor, but, being naturally on the most friendly terms 
with the rulers of a synagogue which was his gift to their 
nation, he begged them, as Jews, and thus, perhaps, more 
acceptable to a brother Jew than he, a Gentile, would 
be, to go to Jesus and ask his all-sufficient aid to save 
the poor lad (Luke 7 : 3). 

Matthew speaks of his going to Jesus personally, bit 
Luke represents the rulers as pleading in his favor, but 
in either case any fear of the tender request being denied 
fled at once on 
heal him,"’ 


its first mention. ‘‘I will come and 
said Jesus at once, and there and then the 
rulers and he went towards the barracks, where the cen- 
turion, doubtless, was quartered. 

In his anxiety the affectionate soul had been looking 
out for the return of his envoys, but, to his wonder, sees 
Jesus coming with them. Forthwith, says Luke, senc- 
ing some friends to meet him, their deprecation of his 
putting himself to the trouble of coming showed the 
tender humility of one who truly deserved the name of 
‘‘devout.'" He had told them to say for him, ‘‘ M) 
Lord, do not trouble thyself so, for I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my roof; nor, indeed, did | 
think myself worthy of approaching you myself. Spee 
the word only, and my boy will be healed ; for I also. 
like thyself, am a man having authority, being set ov¢! 
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my soldiers, and, being so, I need only say to one ‘ Go,’ 
and he goes, and to another ‘Come,’ and he comes, 
and to’ my slave ‘Do this,’ and he does it. So, my 
Lord, thou who art set over the unseen powers who carry 
out thy commands to heal disease, need only to speak a 
word to them, and they will forthwith hasten to perform 
the cure I crave for my boy, without your condescending 
to come,”’ 

Was it any wonder that Jesus ‘‘marveled at him,”’ 
and, turning, said to the crowd that followed him, and 
the rulers, ‘I tell you, I have not found so great faith, 
even in all Israel, as this heathen-born centurion has 
shown’’? His looks, if not his words, for these are not 
further recorded, must have been enough to make them 
sure their petition was heard ; and, having paid their 
homage in Oriental mode to the Great Physician, they 
returned to the centurion to find that, though they had 
stopped Jesus when not far from the house, the sick 
man was already whole. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Wiork and Workers 


Convention Calendar 





Alabama, at Opelika,. .. 1... 6 ee ees April 4-6 
Tennessee, at Nashville. . ..... +++ . April 10-12 
West Virginia, at Ravenswood ......,... April 17-19 
Louisiana, at Baton Rouge . . eee . April 17-19 
Temes, at Temple. ... cet serene s . April 25-27 
Delaware, at New Castle. ........... . April 26, 27 
Georgia, at Augusta. ..c ce cccevevscves . May 2, 3 
Kamees, at Atchison. ... 22s ese . May 8-10 
Minnesota, at St. Paul . .. May 15-17 
Ee a ae May 15-17 
South Dakota, at Watertown ....... ++... May17-19 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks ......... +. May 24, 25 
Montana, at Butte Tee ae . eo May 29-31 
Washington, at Walla Walla .......-s - » June 5-7 
ee ee ee ee . . June 5-7 
Deeme, G2 DluMton. .. 16 ee ti ee 0 0 8 os SURO IB-RG 
New York, at Buffalo . . .. 2. 1.2 6 00 0 oo o © Jume 12-14 


British North America 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg .......-+ecees ee «June §7 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton . ....... . October— 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth . October 9-11 
Ontario, at . October 23-25 





Mexico 


National, at the City of Mexico . .......4 ++ July — 
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Sunday-School Work for the 
-Chinese of America 


By the Rev. Frederic Poole 
‘Missionary to the Chinese in Philadelphia 


SSU MING that the Christian Church recognizes and 
admits that the Chinese in America are as much 
in need of the gospel as the Chinese in China, then the 
first consideration which will demand attention is the 
best methods to adopt in order to reach and win to 
the Christian faith these Oriental strangers in our midst. 
Experience has proven, conclusively, that an educa- 
tion in the English language has been almost entirely 
the means blessed by God to the conversion of hundreds 
of Chinese in this land ; and in this statement we answer 
those who would criticise and decry this work in the oft- 
expressed and unworthy argument that ‘‘the Chinese 
‘ only attend church and Sunday-school in order to obtain 
a knowledge of the English language.’ 

This we freely admit, and rejoice that there is such an 
honest and justifiable inducement which will bring the 
heathen into close and sympathetic touch with Christian 
teaching, and thus produce the happy results to which I 
shall later refer. 


Organizing a Chinese Sunday-School 

In organizing a Chinese school in connection with a 
regularly established Christian church,—and under no 
other auspices should such a work be encouraged, —it is 
Most desirable that its sessions be held separate and 
entirely apart from those of the regular Sunday-school. 
The reasons for this are obvious. 

First, because of the inadequate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, the Chinese pupil would be unable to par- 
Ucipate in, or intelligently understand, the regular Sun- 


day-school service. Secondly, the natural reserve and 
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retiring disposition of the Chinaman would render such 
a situation embarrassing to him, and his presence in the 
general school would cause a distraction which would 
harmfully affect the work in both departments. 

If possible, the Chinese should be accommodated in 
a room set apart for this purpose, which they should 
always feel is their own room, where, apart from any 
other influences, they may engage in services peculiar 
to this work, and which must necessarily differ from 
those observed in the adjoining American Sunday-school, 


Should Men, or Women, Teach? 


There is perhaps no feature in the whole work which 
demands more serious consideration than the selection 
of suitable teachers ; in the exercise of good judgment 
in this particular largely depends the success of the 
enterprise. Some of the arguments which have been 
advanced against the work have been based on the 
employment of women, particularly young women, as 
teachers. 

Most emphatically do I disapprove of the employment 
of young and irresponsible girls in such a labor as this, 
but to declare that no woman should engage in teaching 
Chinese is an unworthy reflection on the common- 
sense and unquestionable discretion of scores of Chris- 
tian women who have long been successfully thus en- 
gaged. 

It is very desirable that Christian men should take up 
this work, and the fact that they have not done so is a 
reflection on the male members of our young people's 
societies. But if missionary work among the Chinese in 
this country be halted until men become their teachers, 
then, according to present indications, there will practi- 
cally be no such work done. The glorious results which 
have been accomplished among the Chinese in this 
nominally Christian land have been almost entirely 
achieved through the earnest Christian teaching of de- 
vout and godly women. 


What about Text-Books ? 

In conducting Chinese Sunday-school work, an appro- 
priate text-book is necessary. The one that is almost 
universally used is the English primer, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Condit, published by the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. 

This book is arranged purposely for this work, having 
parallel columns of English and Chinese. Beginning 
with the English alphabet and simple sentences, it 
gradually merges into references to the Scriptures, until, 
by the time the student has reached the end of the book, 
he has become familiar with the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, chapters from the Gospels, and the Psalms. He 
will then, without hesitation, continue his studies in the 
New Testament, which invariably is the only other 
book—and the best—used in these schools. 


Individual, or Class, Teaching ? 


With regard to the method to be pursued in teaching, 
it seems to be generally accepted by the public as a 
necessity that each Chinese pupil should have his own 
teacher. In many cases, I admit, this is necessary, as 
in the case of a pupil who is struggling with the earlier 
lessons of the Primer ; but when he is further advanced, 
I strongly recommend that he be placed in a class with 
others who are in the same stage of advancement. In 
this position the sincerity of his motives will be tested, 
and at the same time any sense of proprietorship of any 
individual teacher which he may formerly have enter- 
tained will be discouraged. 

That individual teaching is not an absolute necessity, 
though under certain conditions advisable, is proven by 
the fact that in the mission which the writer has the 
privilege of conducting there is a class of between 
seven and ten Chinese presided over by one teacher, 
and there is no more gratifying feature in our work than 
this. 

If personally unacquainted with the Cantonese dialect 
spoken by all the Chinese in America, the superinten- 
dent of a Chinese school will occasionally feel the need 
of assistance im having his ideas properly expressed to 
the Chinese in the school. For this purpose it is well 
to select a Christian Chinaman fairly well acquainted 
with English, and in close touch with the spirit of the 
Scriptures, who should act as interpreter. A wise selec- 
tion of such a native helper with these qualifications, 
and who, in addition, enjoys the confidence of his coun- 
"trymen, will be of the greatest value in the successful 
prosecution of this peculiar work. 
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Hints for the Order of Service 

While the teaching of the English language is used as 
a means, yet the end to be attained must be ever kept 
in view,—the spiritual salvation of the Chinese ; and, 
while primarily it may appear to be a school only, the 
services should be arranged so that there may be no 
doubt as to the religious character and object of the 
work, 

The school should be both opened and closed by 
prayer and the singing of hymns, the latter in Chinese 
until English is learned, and the progress which the pu- 
pils make will suggest such other innovations as may 
seem most helpful to the superintendent. 

As the school develops, it will be well, at the close of 
each session, to speak, with the assistance of the inter- 
preter, on scme passage of Scripture previously selected, 
which may have been studied by the pupils during the 
school hours, 


Work of the Philadelphia Mission 

In our Philadelphia Chinese Mission we have adopted 
the International Sunday-school Lessons, and on each 
succeeding Sunday evening a different Christian Chinese 
speaker is selected to expound the Golden Text in their 
native language, after which each member of the school 
rises and repeats some Scripture text which he has 
learned, and often committed to memory. 

In order to inspire confidence and self-reliance, it is 
advisable, in addition to the school, to organize a Chi- 
nese young men’s society, which should be encouraged 
to conduct its own meetings, in which those who have 
become affiliated with some Christian church should 
exercise their powers as teachers and preachers to their 
countrymen. The climax of success in Chinese mission - 
ary work is reached when these native Christians are in 
a position to testify publicly for Christ, and thus become 
missionaries to their own people. There is no better 
missionary to the Chinese than a Christian Chinaman. 

It is not the purpose of this article to exploit the work 
of any particular mission, yet, for the encouragement of 
those engaged in, or contemplating, teaching the Chi- 
nese, | may be permitted to say that in the Chinese 
mission in Philadelphia, which is established under the 
auspices of the Christian League of that city, we have a 
Chinese Young Men's Christian Association with a 
membership of over a hundred and fifty, between sixty 
and seventy of whom have been received into fellowship 
in the various Christian churches of the city. 

In the case of all these Chinese Christians, they be- 
came Christians through the medium of the English 
spelling-book, in the manner already indicated. 

The divine command given to the church of Christ to 
‘*go anc preach the gospel to every creature,’’ was not 
intended to be geographical so much as individual in its 
application. It is incumbent upon the Christian Church 
that the gospel be given, not only to those who sit in 
darkness in heathen lands, but also to those who come 
from heathenism under the shadow of our 


and dwell 


churches. Let the Church awaken to its duty in this 
respect, and hasten the conversion of those afar off by 
bringing into the fold of Christ those who live next door 
to us. 


Philadelphia. 
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The Lord’s Prayer in Chinese 


Ngo foo choy t’ien Our Father which is in heaven 
Yuen yee meng sing 
Yee kwok lum gak 


Yee jee tak sing 


Hallowed be thy name 
Thy kingdom come 

Thy will be done 

On earth as it is in heaven 
Give us this day 

Our-daily bread 

Forgive us our debts 


Choy tay yok t’ien 
Sor sooey jee leung 
Kom yat ch’ih ngo 
Ngo ming yen foo 
Kao ming ngo foo As we forgive our debtors 
Mat pai ngo se Lead us not into temptation 
Jing ngo ch’ ut ok 

Yukwok k’ uen wing 


But deliver us from evil 

Kingdom, power, and glory 
Gar ye so yau Be thine 
Lum gap sy sy For ever and ever 


Ku so yuin yar Amen. 





[Mr. Poole is now at work on the preparation of a‘ Teacher's 
Handbook"’ which he hopes soon to publish. It will consist of 
useful phrases and sentences, hymns, etc., especially prepared 
for the use of teachers of the Chinese. The above translation of 


the Lord's Prayer, by Mr. Poole, will be a part of the book.— 
The Editor.) sade 
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Books and Uriters 


Anglo-Saxon Problems of To-day 


HE South African situation, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii, still offer the war expert 

and the newspaper correspondent a fruitful field for iit- 
Not only is the material fresh, but the 
process of selection by which the correspondents of the 
best are chosen, that 
know what the public is interested in, even if they 


erary efforts. 


papers guarantees the writers 


cannot furnish learned historic or scientific treatises. 


Bryce and Others on the South African Question 

The South African conflict has brought up so many 
moral issues that we can hardly expect a thoroughly im- 
partial discussion of the facts for at least a generation. 
‘The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, to whom Americans look 
with confidence, comes as near as any one to an impar- 
tial statement of the English-Boer situation. His article 
in the first series of The North Amcrican Review articles 
on all phases of the conflict, now reprinted in book 
form under the title Briton and Boer: Both Sides of 
the South African Question (Harpers. $1.25), is in- 
comparably the best in the volume. It presents the 
historical causes of the present war in South Africa in a 
fair judicial spirit. Naturally sympathetic with the 
English cause, Mr. Bryce neither indulges in vitupera- 
tion of his political enemies nor conceals his belief 
that England was technically wrong in the issue which 
gave rise to the war. 
might have been avoided, the outcome of the war, so far 
as it means ultimate supremacy of English sovereignty 


Yet his position is that, while war 


in South Africa, is inevitable, and is in the interests of 
South Africa itself, and conducive to the peace and 
prosperity of the rest of the world. The remainder of 
the volume contains a partisan statement of the English 
case by Sydney Brooks, and two replies, one signed 
‘‘A Diplomat,"’ the other by Dr. Engelenburg, a Pre- 
toria editor ; a denunciation of England by Karl Blind ; 
a defense of Gladstone's South African policy by An- 
drew Carnegie ; two rather weak discussions of the atti- 
tude of Continental Powers by M. Charmes, one of the 
editors of the Revue de Deux Mondes, and D. C. Boul- 
ger; and, finally, an essay on philosophy and the 
morals of war by the author of Degeneration, Max Nor- 
dau, who shows no appreciation of the social forces 
making fof peace in the world. 


An Admirable Discussion of the Anglo-Boer Conflict 
Within the compass ofan essay of twenty-five thou- 
sand words, under the title 7Ze Anglo-Boer Conflict 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 75 cents), Alleyne 
Ireland, who is thoroughly competent to speak on the 


(Boston : 


subject, discusses the Anglo-Boer question with critical 


discernment of the important contributory causes, It is 
probably the most interesting statement of both sides of 
the question which a busy man can find in print. The 


alternate arrangement, in one chapter, of the claims and 
arguments of Great Britain and the South African re- 
publics, in brief paragraphs in different type, gives an 
Apt 
quotations from governmental despatches and original 
documents inspire the confidence of the reader. The 
author is an Englishman, and yet keeps his pro-English 


excellent summary of the main points in dispute. 


sympathies well under control, sometimes stating the 
Loer case in stronger language than have any of its official 
supporters. His general view-point is given in his con- 
cluding paragraph : ‘ Hostilities are still in progress as 
| write. Before they are concluded, thousands of brave 
Boers, thousands of brave British soldiers, will have laid 
down their lives. And the cause of it all, in a word, the 
fatuous attempt of one man to govern a republic, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, by the methods of the sev- 
enteenth."’ The publishers have made of this summary 
of facts and arguments a very attractive pocket volume, 
which those seeking information on the South African 


situation should possess. 

A Word from Rider Haggard 
Rider little History of the 

Transvaal (New York: New Amsterdam 


Haggard’ s volume, 4 
Book Com- 
pany. $1), is for the most part reprinted from a book he 
published in 1882, giving an account of the Boer Re- 
bellion of 1881. 
cussion of events which are too little known by foreign- 


ers, but its extreme pro-English bias renders it useful 


It contains in convenient form a dis- 
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only to those who can discriminate clearly between the 
records of fact and the interpretation which the author 
interpolates altogether too freely in a historical essay. 
The Philippine Situation 

F. D. Millets Zhe Expedition to the Philippines 
(Harpers, $2.50) is an attractive book by reason of its 
It adds not a little of 
value to a fair understanding of the present situation in 
the Philippines, Mr. 
army of invasion under General Merritt. 


form and variety of illustration. 


Millet accompanied the first 
The attitude 
of the army in its first contact with Aguinaldo and the 
Filipinos, the amount of co-operation between army and 
navy in the earlier stages of the conflict both with the 
Spaniards and subsequently with the insurgents, are de- 
scribed fearlessly and clearly. The remarkable success 
in solving the problems of the Commissary Department 
shows that the military authorities profited by their ex- 
periences in Cuba. illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of Millet’s description of Manila 
and the country, beyond 
which the author did not go. The life of the first mili- 
tary expedition constitutes the central theme throughout 


The numerous 


immediately surrounding 


this interesting and valuable narrative. 


Caspar Whitney’s Hawaiian America 

Hawaii does not receive the attention it merits in pub- 
lic discussion because of the more engrossing problems 
in our other new possessions. Caspar Whitney, in 
Hawaiian America (Harpers. $2.50), is rarely dispas- 
sionate in the treatment of any subject, yet his Hawaiian 
The 


the typographical 


America is a most attractive volume in every way. 
splendid and profuse illustrations, 
work, and the general make-up of the book, are all 
worthy of highest praise. The action of Congress in re- 
jecting the essential features of the report made by its 
own special committee sent to Hawaii during the last 
Congressional recess is criticised. A most hopeful view 
American- 


izing influences have long been at work, and Mr. Whit- 


of the population of the island is presented. 


ney thinks that fewer serious social problems present 
themselves in Hawaii than possibly in the present popu- 
lation of Arizona. The industrial prospects of the island, 
and the lines on which industrial development will take 


place under American control, are outlined very fully. 


Hawaii's Story for Young People 

Alexander S. Twombly, in Hfawatt and its Pvople 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1), has attempted to 
tell for young readers the same fascinating story of the 
development of civilization in a tropical climate and 
among a savage people. It is a concise and fair state- 
ment of historical facts that should appeal to the youth- 
ful student of history who has had an interest already 
aroused in the subject. 
Two Noteworthy Books on Cuba 

A true book-lover cannot but be grateful to the Har- 
pers for so attractive a piece of book workmanship as 
Franklin The Cuba ($2.50). 
The hundred and more illustrations alone are worth the 


Matthews’ s New-Born 
moderate cost of the book, yet the narrative through- 
out is refreshing. It covers only the first sixty days 
bulk of 
mation appeared in the author's articles in 
Weekly. 
when the mistakes due to ignorance and improper in- 


of American occupation. The the infor- 
Harper's 


At a most critical stage of American control, 


fluences at home were most probable, Matthews claims 
that the average record of American officers as adminis- 
trators of a public trust under the terms of the Congres- 
sional Resolution of Intervention was unimpeachable. 
The conditions in several provinces as found by the 
Americans are described, and the policy inaugurated to 
meet them outlined. Whether the social fabric of an 
independent and self-reliant people as Americans use 
those terms can be woven in the near future, is a ques- 
tion on which Mr. Matthews does not pretend to speak. 

Charles M. 


(Harpers. $2), is amore serious work than that of Mr. 


Pepper's volume, Zo-morrow in Cuba 


Matthews. Nearly three years’ residence before writing 


has made the descriptive details of the «picture he sees 


less striking, and has aroused the reflective spirit. 


‘*«Cuba is made, but who shall make the Cubans ?"’ is 
His 
and his argument an attempt 


the motto constantly in the mind of the author. 
answer is ‘* Themselves,"’ 
to point the way. The transformation in religion and in 
manners and morals is treated in a hopeful manner. 
Mr. Pepper denounces the Church in Cuba, but has faith 


in the Cuban priests, who represent, he says, the feelings 
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and aspirations of the people. A majority of the men 
call themselves free-thinke spto describe their attitude 
towards the Roman Catholic Church rather than towards 
religion. ‘The Church can and will regain the confidence 
The field for Protes- 
The outlook for commercialism in 
which the Cubans themselves will participate eagerly is 


of the people, and purify itself. 
tantism is small. 
good, The capacity for ultimate self-government is un- 
doubted. These are some of the more striking conclu- 
sions of the book, supported in each case by thoughtful 
The work is one of the best 
considered and most helpful treatises that has yet ap- 
peared. 


and persuasive reasoning. 


2% 


A General Survey of American Literature. 
author of ‘‘ A Group of French Critics." 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

This handsome volume represents advanced ideas of 
esthetic judgment. The author hardly recognizes the 
existence of literature before the present century, and, 
with the exception of Cooper, Irving, and Walt Whit- 
man, she knows of none that has not been produced 
in New England or by its natives. Her estimate of 

Jonathan Edwards, Charles Brockden Brown, and some 


By Mary Fisher, 
I2mo, pp. viii, 391. 


other writers, is not such as explains their wide influ- 
John Woolman, Francis Hopkinson, John ° ickin- 
son, John Trumbull, and Philip Freneau, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and Joseph Rodman Drakc, are 
named. 


ence. 


tirely un 

Thoreau and Whitman are praised mu. above 
their personal and literary worth, and the impression 
givenvof the latter is wide of the facts. Besides this, 
opportunity is taken both to exalt a certain type of 
religious thought and to depreciate whatever differs from 
it in a fashion which has no fitness in a work of literary 
criticism. It is not a book out of which the rising 
generation will acquire a fair impression of the intellec- 
tual and literary growth of America. There is no grasp 
of the historic development or the differences of stages 
in its course. And there is no proper perspective as to 
relative magnitudes. But the individual chapters gen- 
erally are fair essays on the individuals they treat. 


% 


Haworth Edition of Charlotte Bronte’s Novels. 
troductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
& Brothers. $1.75 each. 
(2.) Shirley. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 666. With eleven illustrations 
(3.) Villette. 8vo, pp. ix, 594. With eleven illustrations. 
(4.) The Professor; Emma (A Fragment); and Poems by 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, and Patrick Bronté. 8vo, pp. 
xviil, 546. With eleven illustrations. 


The handsome Haworth edition of Charlotte Bronté's 


With In- 
New York: Harper 


novels is now completed, and is to be followed, in the 
same form, by those of her sisters and by Mrs. Gaskell's 
biography. Mrs. Ward's Introductions are not without 
value, but they hardly satisfy the admirers of this ele- 
In truth, the primary 
passions which Charlotte Bronté depicted with such 
power are not Mrs. Ward's affair. 


mentary and volcanic novelist. 
She deals with sec- 
But 
the books themselves are a delight to handle in their 


ondary and derivative situations in her own work. 


effective make-up and binding, and are thoroughly rea- 
sonable in price for such fine work. 
are excellent, including all the places of interest which 
To Villette is prefixed a 
portrait of M. Heger, the supposed original of Monsieur 
Paul. It in no way corresponds to the description of 
that intolerable and admirable hero, and thus discredits 
the notion that Charlotte Bronté fell in love with a mar- 


are referred to in the stories. 


ried man, 
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By 
New 


Paul Du Chaillu. remo, 
York: Charles Scribner's 


The Land of the Long Night. 
illustrated, pp. xviill, 266. 
Sons. §2. 


In recent years many persons have made pleasant 
summer voyages to the land of the midnight sun, and 
more have eagerly listened to their reports of that ex- 
perience. Here is the record of cone who has ventured 
to the land of the long night, as the same region be- 
comes in the stormy winter, forbidding travel for pleas- 
ure. Paul Du Chaillu, French by descent, but long since 
a naturalized American, won fame in early manhood by 
his explorations of equatorial Africa and his discoveries 
In later life he has 
found in Scandinavia abundant material for traveler 5 


of gorillas and tribes of dwarfs. 
tales. And a model traveler he is, —ever cheerful, fond 
of adventure, ready to adopt strange dress and modes of 
A lover of children, he tells 
his story ina way to win their hearts and give healthy 
Overland journeys 


life, and unfailingly polite. 


excitement to their imagination. 








The illustrations 
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a sled drawn by reindeer, dangerous cross- 
ing of mountains, stirring encounters with 
wolves and bears, perilous voyages in | 
stormy seas,—all are told in graphic style, 
and handsomely illustrated with life-like 
pictures by M. J. Burns. 


*% 


Books Received 


March 26 to April a 


Cassell & Co., New York 
The.Comedy of Errors. By William Shake- 
speare. Io cents. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, By Lord Byron. 
to cents, 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
The Story of the Boers. By C. W. Van der 
Hoogt.. 50 cents. 
The Nicaragua By E. 
Simmons. $1.25. 
The International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, New York 


Robert R. McBurney: A Memorial. 1837-1898. 
50 cents. 


Canal, William 


Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 
The Judges’ Cave. By Margaret Sidney. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
be War in South Africa. By J. A. Hobson. 
2. 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


Two Little Knights of Kentucky. 
Fellows Johnston. 50 cents. 
King Pippin. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. $1. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Faith and Sight. By William Pierson Merrill. 


$1. 


By Annie 


$r. 
The Toiling of Felix. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in 


ee Women. By F. D. Huntington, 
S. T. .L.D., L.H.D. 75 cents, net. 
“x &%% 
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Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa."’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, uvon receipt of prices named. 

The dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 
issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 
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The Evangelists’ Life of Christ 


Do you know whether there is a book pub- 
lished which contains all the facts in Christ's 
life as given in the four Gospels,—a book com- 
piled from the Gospels, and using, as far as pos- 
sible, only the words of the Bible ? 


Canon Farrar’s ‘' Life and Teachings of 
Christ by the Four Evangelists’’ ($1) an- 
swers this description. 

% 
Sunday Afternoons for Children 


Will you please refer me to something suitable 
for young children to play with on Sunday after- 
noons ? 
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Where ic Get Sunday-School Supplies 


I would like to give cards of merit in a pro- 
<-> form for attendance, deportment, and 

nowledge of the Sunday-school lesson. Could 
you furnish anything of the kind, and, if so, at 
what cost? 


We do not issue general Sunday-school 
supplies of this sort, but probably the 
most complete directory anywhere avail- 
able, of those who do, is the list of such 
publishers which appears periodically in 
these advertising columns. The latest 
such list was on page 157 of the issue for 


March Io. 
% 


Handicapped Primary Teachers 


I am-.a teacher of a primary class. We have 
a small church, and no infant-class room. I 
have a large class of about twenty-five, from four 
to nine years of age. I would like some help 
for my little ones. 


No better suggestions can be found for 
just such handicapped teachers as this— 
and their name is legion—than Mrs. 
Barnes gave in her admirable article, 
‘« When the Primary Class Has No Sepa- 
rate Room'’ (Feb. 10, 1900). A leaflet 
helpful to the teaching of a primary lesson 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the 


Editor. 
x 


Connecticut Ladies’ Commission 


Will it be asking too much that you insert in 
one issue of your paper the notice appended be- 
low? ‘The “ Book List’’ has for years been 
supplied gratuitously to all applicants, but the 
Ladies’ Commission is now dissolved, and they 
will deem it a great favor if you will give public 
notice of the exhaustion of the supply of the 
‘*List."’ In no other way can they prevent nu- 
merous applicants for it from being disappointed. 


The list referred to is one of books for 
the Sunday-school library. It has been 
frequently recommended to readers of the 
Times, but is now, it seems, no longer 
obtainable. The formal notice reads : 


The Connecticut Ladies’ Commission desires 
to inform the publkjc that the entire edition of 
the ‘‘ List of Sunday-school Books '’ approved 
by them’is now exhausted, and no provision has 
been made for reissue. 


x % & 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of fess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract. 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
a to approval as to character, wording, and 

Advertisers are free to examine the 









“Oxford ” 


Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Pull-page Plates. 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 


Oxford Pocket Bibles 
Oxford Concordance Bibles 
Oxford Wide Margin Bibles 

Oxford Reference Bibles 


Send for Catalog 
American 


Oxford University Press: #700c; 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For. Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings 


SACRED SONGS 


No. THE NEW 


BOOK 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. $25 per 100. 


All royalties paid to Mr. Moody’s Schools. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Sunday-School Musical Quarterly 


Easter Number. Choice new songs and recitations. 
This edition, 3 cents per copy .00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Address H.'W - Farmpanx, 265 Ww abash Ave., Chic ago. 


- FLORIDA 


The Direct Route to Florida and all 
Southern Resorts Including 





For sale by all booksellers. 





Aiken, Augusta, Summerville, Asheville, and 
the ‘* Land of the Sky,’’ is via the Southern 
Railway. The New York and Florida Limited 
Philadelphia, 
This 
magnificent train is composed exclusively of 


leaves Broad Street Station, 


daily, except Sunday, at 3.14 P. M. 


Dining, Library, Compartment, Observation, 
and Drawing-room Sleeping-cars 
New York and St. 
Pullman Drawing-room 
Aiken, S. C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, Fla. 
Three other through trains daily for Florida 


between 
Augustine, also carries 


Sleeping-cars to 


and points south. 
through 
sleeping-car reservations, etc., 
L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Dining-car service on all 
tickets, 
apply to Chas, 
828 


trains. For time-tables, 


A Big Drop in Bicycles 


221 


The Best Line 


between 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 

The route of the PIONEER LIMITED 


Ss 
» An 





The Short Line 


between 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
A Good Line 


between 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Sclid trains between 


| CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 


and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING PIRST CLASS 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 
Canada sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. 

For further information apply to 

Gro. H. Hearrorp, W.S. Howett, 

Gen. Pass. Agent Gen’l East. Pass. A ent 
Cuicaco, IL. 381 Broapway, N. 


~ ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


Nickel Plate Road, 
you will secure the best service at the lowest 
rates. 


If you travel via the 


Three fast express trains made up of 
elegant day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, 
are run daily between Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago, making close con- 
nections at the latter place with the fast trains 
of all Western 
meal-stations are owned and operated by the 
Company, and serve the best of meals at 


roads. The dining-cars and 





A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle riders 
for several makers of well-known high-grade bicycles, | 
as well as some makers of cheaper grades, have placed | 
their entire output in the hands of one house, to be | 
sold direct to the riders everywhere at the lowest 
prices ever known. For special prices, that will be 
lower than bicycles were ever before advertised or sold 
at, and for a free trial and pay after received offer, cut 
this notice out, and mail to Sears, Rogsuck, & Co. 
(Inc.), Chicago, Illinois. 
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» | reasonable rates. 


Rates and all information 
will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 
either personally or by letter, to F, J. Moore, 
Genl. Ayent, 291 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 


a a a a a a a a a a 
t TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” j 
’ New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLID ‘ 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1320 Chestnut al Philadeiphia 4 
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sioctindes list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 





A handy little book has just been pub- 
lished, entitled, «‘Sunday Afternoons for 
the Children’’ (75 cents), which ought to 
prove thoroughly helpful to parents and 
teachers, 





Questions on the Bible 


Some time in the early part of last spring I 
Saw an article in the Times about the books of 
the Bible. There were questions asked about 
‘he number of books, the middle book, etc. 
How can I secure this article ? 


The questions occurred in John B, 
Smith’s Supplemental Question Course on 
the Bible, which continued weekly in the 
Times during the greater part of last year. 
That course, revised’ and improved, is 
how available in more convenient and 
Usable form, in the shape of a little book 
(50 cents) recently issued by The Sunday | 
School Times. The book is already in its 
third edition. 


scription, see fourteenth page. 


Wisconsin Central Railway.— Trains now 
leave Chicago from Central Station, Park 
Row and 12th Street, Lake Front, for St. 
| Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, Duluth, and the 
Northwest. Nearest ticket agent can give 
you further information. Jas. C. Pond, 
G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 

lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 

want. L2.B, are from recent photographs. 

The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 

i. Ma are s ctally one engraved from the latest sur- 

















and have a ied ex. The Net 
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Teacher's Bible is of high nh grede.* ** The w 
is excellent.’ All*styles and prices. For sale by all 
beoksellers, or aia for catalog. THOM AS NELSON 
| & SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class? 





A single sheet of questions on 
for written answers. 


A few words of encouragement 
A little tactful following-up. 
You secure real home-study on 
You secure a greater interest in 
Never tried it ? 


They are in two grades, Junior 





Hand a leaflet to each member of your class a week in advance. 


Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 


The price, 5 cents each per year in packages of 5 or more copies. 
Specimen copies, for school or class, free. 


The series begins with the April lessons. 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


each lesson, with blank spaces 


to the scholars. 


the scholar’s part. 
the class work on Sunday. 


and Intermediate. 
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Philadelphia, April 7, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
. scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 

75 cts. addresses will aaies be lone at 

‘. a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 

g former rate was $1.co. ) 

Less than five copies, and more 

8 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

fiv 1ore copies in a package 

60 cts. Five or n | I g 


to one address will be sent at the 
’ rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 





students. — ditional 
: ne free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 6o cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Teraes 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions «= to a club—such additional subecrio- 
7 tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
> nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 

of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is made, 
A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 
— subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired, 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not idee the names of 


PLS 


















are the subscribers in the club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed  fuly. 







Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents « year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 

A package-club subscriber who aan eee the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subecription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 


the year’s subscription, 
Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller pac kages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time pote. for, unless by special request. 
Enoug scapes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will de sent 
Sree, upon application. 


a “ 
| FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 























One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Church Purnishings 





and PUBLIC BUILDINCS 
have SAGENDORPH'S Metal Ceilings and Side 
Wallis. Write for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., Lid., 


3 254 and Hamilton Ste., Philadeiphia, Pa., 
N or 24 Harcourt St., Bosten, Mase. 


>32D: 


; CHURCHES 
ray 
c 


fron Banner Stand, 75 cents eac 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 







ston, Mass. 


Moving Picture 


And other Complete Public Ex- 
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* great number of investors, without loss to a 


furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be | 
sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. | 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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A TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


real cocoa’ 


“Theobromine,” which is the principle of the 
called ae tat horns, but does not inebriate,” 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE? 

















THE 


Reader,do you know what 
is? To economical 
housewives, and wide-awake 
Reople enerally, the best cocoa 

and that of Van Houten are synonymous 
terms. The cocoa manufactured by that 
well-known firm is a preparation from the 
very best cocoa-beans, and contains all the 
valuable nutritive and stimulating properties 
natural to cocoa. The cocoa-bean contains an alkaloid 


The great point of difference between the stimulating 
roperties of alcohol, and that of theobromine is, that the use of the 
ormer Causes a subsequent depression, which is roportioned to the 
amount of stimulation it has previously brought a 
latter (theobromine) is unattended by such unpleasant after-effects. 
course, only a first-class cocoa, such as Van 
aforesaid manner. 


out: the use of the 


outen’s, will work in the 
That cocoa has been described as * A triumph of sei- 
ence!” It is absolutely pure, entirely soluble, and easy of assimilation and 
digestion by the weakest stomach, It costs but a trifle, being less than 
one cent per cup: and itis the simplest drink to make ready, ofthe whole 

gue of possible beverages. It smelis so good, and tastes so deli- 
cious, that when you try it you will certainly exclaim: “Ah! indeed, it is 
a triumph of science!" 
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From Our Meighbors 


Kitchener on the 
Synagogues of Palestine 


From the Quarterly Statement for July, 1877, of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. he article 
herewith reprinted is signed by « H. H. 
Kitchener, Lieut. R. FE.” 

HE number of known examples of 
synagogues in Palestine is eleven; 
besides these there are three doubtful 
specimens which may have been syna- 
gogues, making the total number fourteen. 
... I have very little doubt that there 
were also synagogues at Tiberias and 
Sasa. At both there are traces, but not 
sufficient evidence without excavation to 
say for certain that they are those of syna- 
gogues. 

The whole area covered by these syna- 
gogues is very small,—only a little larger 
than Rutlandshire. This shows how lo- 
cal the Jewish influence was in the coun- 
try when these synagogues were built. A 
striking characteristic of these buildings is 
their similarity in plan and detail of or- 
namentation ; at all of them the same 
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For more than 21 years we have sold our care- | 


fully selected real-estate first mortgages toa 





single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 


Removes toe-corn every time. 


buys a postal. 
F on your 


address, send 


—_______. | class of moldings are observable, and in 
| many cases they are identical, even when 
' cut out of the hard basalt, as at Kerazeh. 


No modifications were allowed, and the 
niches of this specimen are even more 


elaborately carved than in other cases. 


The capitals show some variation, be- 
ing Corinthian, Ionic, and with simple 
moldings ; but all these forms occur in 
the synagogue at Irbid, and cannot there- 
fore be taken to show different dates. 
These points seem to show that they were 


| all built at-nearly the same time, and that 


no later specimens were attempted. Thus 
we arrive at the conclusion that the Jew- 
ish influence which gave rise to these 
buildings was both extremely local and 
short-lived. 

In the New Testament, synagogues are 
frequently mentioned as occurring com- 
monly at all towns and villages. ... The 
question, then, is, are these ruins the 
remains of the synagogues there men- 
| tioned ?... 

‘«The synagogue was so constructed 
that the worshippers as they entered and 
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Extra Copies 4 
of the Pictures! 


“Fey The Sunday School Times of March 17 (issue Num- 
ber 11) contains the Picture Supplement: giving 
pictures on the Second Quarter’s Lessons of 1900. 
They are arranged so that each one may be cut out, 
and shown to the class. Extra copies of the Sup- 

plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 

to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; 
five or more copies, five cents each. These prices 
include postage. Please bear in mind that extra 
copies are sent upon order of subscribers only. In 
ordering, be sure to state that you are a subscriber. 

Joun D. Wartttes & Co. 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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as they prayed looked towards it [Jerusa- 
lem] (Vitringa, pp. 178 and 457).’" The 
existing remains have (with one excep- 
tion,—at Irbid, where the ground would 
| not allow of this arrangement) their doors 
'on the southern side, so that every Jew 
entering would have to turn his back on 
Jerusalem. The ark, if there was one in 
these synagogues, must therefore have 
been kept at the northern end, and the 
Jews would therefore pray with their 
backs to Jerusalem. 

We know, besides, how abhorrent to 
| the Jews were the figures of animals ; yet 
in these synagogues we find them promi- 
nently carved in stone in six out of the 
| eleven ; and they probably existed in the 

others and in greater quantities than those 

| already noted, but have been destroyed 
| by the Mohammedans as contrary to their 
religion. 

It may therefore be said that they dif- 
fer vitally from the known form of the 
earlier synagogues, as well as from the 
tenets of the earlier Jewish religion, and 
yet there can be no doubt that they are 
synagogues ; the Hebrew inscriptions and 
the sacred Jewish symbols carved on the 
lintels prove it... . 

Before the close of the second century 

| after Christ, the Jews present the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of two regular and orga- 
nized communities, —one, under a sort of 
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piritual head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
omprehending all of Israelitish descent 
ho inhabited the Roman empire ; the 
ther under the Prince of the Captivity, 
o whom all the Eastern Jews paid their 
bllegiance. . 

The foreign communities of Jews at 
Rome .and in the whole of Asia Minor 
acknowledged at once the authority of the 












district or sent alms to their spiritual head. 
The Romans recognized the Patriarch 
of Tiberias, and by their moderation 
granted him many indulgences. He was 
empowered to appoint his subordinate 
ministers and apostles, who visited all the 
colonies of the Jews in distant parts, and 
also to receive from his despised brethren 
an annual contribution. By this kind 
treatment, and by the influence of the 


naturalized to the language and customs, 


patriarch, and either came to live in the | 


foreign Jews, who had been completely | 





and partially to the religion, of the people 
with whom they dwelt, the Jews of Pales- | 
tine became tractable to Roman rule and | 
Roman customs, and developed their | 
great characteristic love for commercial 









pursuits which has ever since been typical 
of them. 

Thus the colony round Tiberias became 
very powerful, and under Antoninus Pius, 
138-161 A.D., some additional privileges | 
were accorded to them, such as the per- 
mission to perform the rite of circum- | 
cision. 

Synagogues were at this time crected in 
the villages belonging to the colony, and 
it seems probable that they were erected 
in imitation of the great works of that 
emperor in Syria. 

At the beginning of the third century 
they were in high favor with the Emperor 
Alexander Severus. This empcror was | 
even called the Father of the Synagogue, | 
and this name may have been given him 
from his influence over the erection and 
architecture of these buildings. 

At this time the most celebrated of the 
rabbinical sovereigns, Jehuda the Holy, 
had ascended the Patriarchal throne, | 
which was then at the height of its power, 
and after his death its glory sank. Milman 
describes its fall: ‘‘ The small spiritual 
court fell like more splendid and worldly 
thrones, through the struggles of the sov- 
ereign for unlimited sway, and the un- | 
willingness of the people to submit even 
to constitutional authority. The exactions 
of the Pontiff, and of the spiritual aristoc- 
racy, the Rabbins, became»more and 
more burdensome to the people. The 


} 


f people were impatient, even of the cus- 


tomary taxation. Gamaliel succeeded | 
Jehuda, Jehuda the second Gamaliel.’’ 

Falling rapidly as Christianity arose, 
we find the two powers in frequent col- | 
lision in later times. A last flicker of life | 
was given to the community under the | 
emperor Julian, the apostate. His pro- | 
posal, in 360 A.D., to rebuild the temple | 
on Mount Moriah, gave the Jews an im- | 
mense impulse ; they flocked to Jerusa- | 
lem, but the signal failure of the enter- 
prise gave the last blow to the power of | 
the community, and the Patriarchate be- 
came extinct in 414 A.D. 

We thus find that there was a powerful 
body of Jews established at Tiberias, re- 
ceiving contributions in money from the 
Jews of the whole Roman empire ; even 
the Babylonian Jews, under the Prince of 
the Captivity, acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of the Patriarch of Tiberias, about 
the year 180 A. D.; and also that this 
power was under the protection of the 
great builders and restorers of temples in 
Syria) Antoninus Pius and Alexander 
‘“verus. The existence of the power of 

community was also very short-lived ; 

century, or almost the life of one man, 
abbi Jehuda the Holy, appears to have 
een its limits. 

It seems, therefore, almost a certainty, 
that these emperors inspired and aided 
the erection of these synagogues, and 
that they were built by Roman labor ; 
Perhaps the same as restored the temple 
at Baalbek, and built the Temple of the 
Sun at Kades. 

The Jews themselves, having taken to 
Commercial pursuits, were unable to per- 
form work of this sort, and by using Ro- 
man workmen obtained much finer results 
— we are led to think they would 

*mselves have been capable of. The 

architecture of these buildings bears out 


_with simple moldings, and from a pecu- | 


this view of their erection. The dressing, 
size, and nature of the masonry, is cer- 
tainly Roman, so much so that the Tem- 
ple of the Sun at Kades has been mis- 
taken for a synagogue. 

No synagogues of the same kind have 
been found in other countries, though 
there were many in Babylon, and in the 
colonies of the Jews, and this type has 
never been perpetuated in later works ; 
no tradition of the Jews appears to have 
lingered that this was the proper form of 
a synagogue, and we have seen how many 
points of their religion were disregarded 
in their design and ornamentation. 

We may therefore suppose that they 
were forced upon the people by their Ro- 
man rulers at a time when they were 
completely submissive to that power, and 
that, directly they were able, they deserted 
such pagan buildings as a disloyalty to 
their religion. It has been stated that 
Rabbi Simon, son of Jochai, was the 
founder of these buildings ; it is related 
that he built with his own money twenty- 
four synagogues in this part of the coun- 
try, but putting aside the immense riches 
one’man must have possessed to be able 
to build so many beautiful temples, from 
what we know of this rabbi he was a 
most fanatical teacher of the law, and 
during a public debate bearded Rabbi 
Jehuda, who was praising the Romans, 
and abused them roundly. For this he 





. was adjudged by the Romans to have for- | 
| 


feited his life. This great scholar could 
therefore hardly. have erected so many | 
buildings in violent contradiction to so 
many points of the religion Ife guarded so 
jealously. 

From these considerations, I consider 
the date of these synagogues to be be- 
tween the year 150 A.D. and 300A.D.... 

Some points of interest, such as the 
formation of the court in front of the 
Great Synagogue at Kefr Bir’ im, might be 
mentioned. In this case the court was 
formed two bays wide, and the total length 
of the front of the synagogue. The pil- 
lars are on pedestals, and are as high as 
the building ; they support an architrave 





liar portion of this architrave that I found | 
I am led to suppose that over the ‘center 
bay, opposite the great door of the syna- 
gogue, the architrave was carried up to a 
point. 

This must have been a striking feature | 
in the building, and is a very peculiar for- 
mation ; it may have been copied from 
the gate Tadi of Herod's temple, which is 
described as having been of this nature in 
the Talmud. The corner pillars of this | 
porch or court were of the peculiar double | 
form seen at the corners of the colon- 
nades in the interior of all synagogues. 











Grape-Nuts 
Good Food Works Salvation 


**When I began the use of Grape-Nuts food 
for breakfast, I was suffering with nervous and 
stomach troubles. I found that Grape-Nuts 
furnished a nourishing, satisfying meal, that the 
stomach took to beautifully. I feel so much 
more satisfied and well fed after a meal of 
Grape-Nuts, and do not have that disagreeable | 
gorged and tight feeling in the stomach wich so 
| often used to accompany my meals when I was 
using other foods. 

“This proves to me that Grape-Nuts food is 
a highly condensed and nourishing food which 
satisfies the system as no other food does, and | 
causes no indigestion. It is a Godsend to ail | 
sufferers ol stomach and nervous troubles. 





‘TI have several neighbors who are using both 
Postum Cereal Coffee and Grape-Nuts, and 
they wonder how they ever did without either, 
since learning how good and beneficial they are. 
One lady has a family of growing school chil- 
dren. She says they use nothing else for their 
| luncheon at noon but Grape-Nuts with milk. 

‘They all enjoy the food very much, and feel well 
fed. She states that when the children come in | 
from school they are not starved for a piece of | 
something to eat, as they formerly were when 
they lunched from all other foods. 
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The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 


Goncerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 


SPEED — 


s0 that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
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seliable guarantee of perfecti 
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“This has convinced her that Grape-Nuts 


food sustains the system longer than any other | 


food. The fact that it is thoroughly cooked and 
ready for immediate serving is of great value, 
especially when one is in a hurry. 


Please do not 
publish my name."’ The name of this lady can 

| be had by applicati®n to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich 
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Business Proposition 
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reasonable pay ‘e will start in business any 
properly recommended person. Entire 
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| Mnordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this 
| paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
| well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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In the Morning 


For comfort sake, put on a Ferris WAIST, 
work in it, walk in it, rest in it. Before the 
day is over you will be delighted with its 
perfect ease and comfort. Those who see you 
will be charmed with your symmetry and grace. 


FERRIS’ =: 


CORSET WAISTS 


are a revelation in the 
art of healthful dressing. 
Send for the Ferris book 
of living models and 
judge for yourself. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Waists 
are sold by all leading retail- 
. - “at take substitutes. 

= .adies’ , $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 

‘*THE WORTH O’ A THING | : 50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 25 


: cents to so ceuts.” Made only b 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap in ‘ ” ih 
point of price, : THE FERRIS BROS. co., 


SAPOLIO : 241 Broadway, New York 


is beyond value. Those who try it know. - — tee . 
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The call of appetite was 
never satisfied with a dain- 
tier morsel than Uneeda 
Biscuit, Not toorich, 
but delicate ; not too plain, 
but just plain enough to be 
substantial. And necessity 
never mothered a better in- 
vention than the wonderful 
air tight box that keeps 
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Most uncommonly pretty 


Genuine imported Irish Dimities, 20c. 

And imported Madras Ginghams, 20¢. 
—variety to choose from—and style-and-value 
proposition that eyery reader who sends and 
gets samples will have reason to congratulate A Handsomely Illustrated 
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wonderful odorless fer- 
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Dept. 10, New Haven, Conn, 
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